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Country  fights  for  tradition 


RITISH  peace- 
keeping forces 
In  Bosnia  were 


braced 

retaliation  after 
SAS  troops  shot  dead  erne 
Serb  war  crimes  suspect  and 
captured  another  to  face  trial 
at  the  Hague  tribunal. 

In  a daring  operation  that 
uxideriined  Western  determi- 
natton  not  to  let  Bosnia  drift 
back  to  war,  the  Serb  pcHice 
chief,  Simo  Drljaca,  was 
UHed  after  opening  fire  as 
troops  tried  to  arrest  him  a 
British  soldier  was  slightly 
'wounded. 

.The  Prijedor  hospital  direc- 
tor; Milan  Eovacevic.  ar- 
resM  in  a paraUel  raid,  was 
last  night  In  The  Hague,  due 
to  be  turned  over  to  the 
. IJnlted  Nations  tribunal  — 
- wlwse  slow  progress  is  staD- 
. .taig  - implementation  <rf  the 
Qeyton  peace  agreement 
. Orljaca.  who  had  been 
under  cloee  surveillance,  was 
intercepted  on  a road  near  the 
notorious  OmarsKa  detention 
camp.  George  Robertson,  the 
Dtfenoe  Secretary,  told  the 
Omnmons:  'Two  other  people 
who  were  with  Drijaca  were 
detained.  They  have  been 
tFUisfhrred  to  The  Hague. 
Three  handguns  were  found," 
In  19^  Diiiaca  led  ethnic 
deausing  operations  against 
Muslims  and  Croats  in  north- 
ern Bosnia,  where  inmates  of 
one  cmicentratioa  camp  were 
foc^  to  bite  off  another  pris- 
ODer's  genitals. 

operation  seemed  to 
bi^ald  a tou^r  approach  to 
arresting  war  ctiines  sus- 
pects, but  British  and  Nato 
oflfcwls  insisted  the  mandate 
of  the  Stabilisatioo  Force,  S- 
Ror,  bad  not  changed  ~ 
ai^Mirently  to  avoid  political 
^t^ems  within  the  allianoe 
as  weO  as  to  minimise  the 
risk  of  Serb  reprisals. 

jTroopfi  are  not  mandated  to 
pux'sue  suspects  actively, 
though  the  raids,  codenamed 
Operation  Tango,  showed 
every  sign  of  careAil  planning: 
'Rumours  that  a snatch  opera- 
Hqr>  was  slhot  suntbced  in 
fttiss^  last  Friday. 


Ofbrmerpoliee  chief  of 
Prijedor,  helped  orgainise 
Omarska  and  other  reftigee 
camin  la  north-western 
Bosnia,  first  es^oeed  by  the 
Guardian  five  years  ago. 

After  the  war  the  Bosnian 
Serb  was  a leading  figure  in 
the  town’s  mnnlng 
protection  rackets  and  ex- 
proprlafing  bosmesses. 

Drijaca  led  the  paramili- 
tary gangs  which  rounded 
tip  local  Croats  and  Mas- 
Urns  in  1992,  driving  some 
into  eadde  and  herdixig 
others  into  camps  like 
Omarska  where  detainees 
were  tortured  and  killed. 


r-.iilo-i  Kov.icovi; 
arrcj.tccJ  ;>t 
FrijC'CJor  hoivpilal 


Muslim  and  Croat  men 
rounded  up  I9  Dzijaca’s  force's 
were  tortured  and  killed. 

Drijaca  claimed  he  was  de- 
Ondiv  toe  West  against  Mus- 
lim ftiadamentallsin  and  told 
one  journalist:  "What  Europe 
has  dozK  is  to  cunningly  put 
Serbs  aguD  in  toe  posltl<»!  of 
defending  It.  See  what  a 
whore  Europe  Is." 

When  asked  about  the  con- 
ppntraHnn  caznps.  Sovacevic 
said:  "What  you  win  find  here 
are  not  concentratioa 
but  transit  centres.  We  are  a 
people  bom  out  of  concentra- 
tion camps,  determined  to 
protect  our  nation  from  geno- 
cide again." 
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Pro-hunters  among  np  to  1 00,000  who  rallied  at  Hyde  Paik  yesterday 


Labour  retreats 
from  hunting  ban 


Michael  White 
and  Kamal  Ahmed 


The  private  member's  bill 
to  ban  fbx  bunting  was 
in  jeopardy  last  night 
after  toe  Government  Indi- 
cated it  would  not  force  a vote 
if  it  proved  too  controversiaL 
Amid  growing  signs  that 
the  bill  was  very  unlikely  to 
become  law.  tt  became  clear 
that  toe  Cabinet  is  split  on  toe 
issue,  despite  TOny  Blair’s 
insistence  yesterday  that  he 
would  vote  for  a han.  without 
government  support,  toe  bill 
has  no  chance  of  being 


Bankers  raise  rates  a third  time 


Brown  budget  did  not  do  enough 
to  cool  economy,  City  fears 


J Umy  Efllolt 

Boonoinica  Editor 

INDUSTRY  and  millions  of 
homeowners  were  la^ 
nx^t  counting  the  cost  of 
the  third 'Increase  in  interest 
rates  since  toe  election  after 
■ (he  Bank  of  England  decu^ 
that  last  week’s  budget  tax  u- 
cxeases  were  not  enough  to 
cool  down  the  economy. 

Two  of  Brilain'S  biggest 
.jXiortg^te  lenders,  the  Abbey 
National  and  the  Cheltenham 
-4  Gloucester,  raised  the  cost 
ct  home  Imbs  to  8,2  per  cent, 
adding  araund  67.S0  a month 
to  a £50,000  repayment  mort- 
gage.  However,  the  Ugg^ 
■nKw^Bse  provider,  toe  Hall- 
ftM,  aflirt  It  was  making  no  iW- 
mediate  move. 


Potato"  Brown,  the  Chan- 
cellor, blamed  Conservative 
n^Ugence  for  toe  quarter- 
point  rise  In  base  rates  to  6.75 
per  cent  taken  by  the  newly 

independmxt  bank  after  two 
days  of  diknsslteis. 

- But  amid  signs  tbat.the 
and  industry  are  now  taking  a 
more  critical  view,  of  last 
week's  budget.  Opposition 
parties  seized  on  tte  tbirt 
successive  monthly  jump  in 
rates  — and  the  clear 

I pFospectofmoretocome— to 

attack  the  Government  s 
bandtingrfthe  economy. 

Peter  LiUay>  the  shadow 
(duuuteUor,  said  Mr  Brown's 
analysis  had  been  wron&  ‘T 
wouldn’t  have  diagnosed  a 
consumer  boom  needing 
hiphtM*  tases  and  then  put  aS 
the  on  investment  in- 


Britain 


stead  ct  consumer  eapendi- 
ture.” 

Malcolm  Bruce,  toe  Liberal 
Democrat  spokesman,  said: 
This  was  toe  week  bi  wluch 
Lahouris  honeymoon  wided." 

Chancellor  said  his 
predecessor,  Kenneth  Qaxke, 
had  ignored  "persistent  warn- 
ings"  about  the  huJld-up  in  in- 
flationary  pressure,  and 
addkl  that  the  rate  rise  was 
vital  to  prevent  a return  to 
boom  and  bust  cycles. 

"By  taldiig  tongb  action 
now  to  bring  the  (budget!  defi- 
cit and  inflation  down  toe 
Government  and  toe  Bank 
Bingiand  ere  deteimmed  to 
ensure  *haf  this  country  does 
not  return  to  the  instability 
ftwd  nagafive  equity  of  the 
1980s  and  early  1990s." 

However,  with  exporters 
struggling  with  a strong 
pound,  both  sides  of  industry 
expressed  disquiet.  The  CBI 
director  general.'  Adair 
Turner,  said:  "Last  week's 


budget  did  not  do  enongb  to 
ofi^  the  immediate  inflation 
pressures  from  strong  domes- 
tic demand  growth”  — a view 
shared  by  toe  Brttito  Cham- 
beie  of  Cammerce  and  toe  Sn- 
glneering  Employers  Feder- 
ation. 

In  toe  City  the  F7SE-100 
recovered  born  a 30  point  tell 
to  cloee  ahead  5A  Mints  at 
£787.8.  Ihe  pound  tea  back  1.5 
pBmnigs  the  GeTSiaS 

mark  to  close  at  DM2,98,  but 
the  City  believes  it  will 
remain  stroeg  wiiile  toe  pos- 
I slbl^  ct  ftirtoer  rate  rises 
I continues  to  attract  investors 
I hatosterllng. 

' ’ZT7C  diief  economist  Bill 
f^-paphaw.  said:  The  Mone- 
tary Policy  Committee  may 
have  met  City  expectations, 
but  in  doing  so  toey  may  have 
locked  toe  economy  toto  an 
upward  spiral  of  Intsr^  rate 
and  rate  rises." 

Hocne  loana  «e  op.  mge  ie 


On  the  day  when  up  to 
100.000  pro-hunters  convnged 
on  London  to  demrastrate  in 
Hyde  Park  against  the  Wild 
Mammals  (Hunting  with 
Dogs)  Bin  being  sponsored  by 
the  Labour  MP  for  Worcester, 
Mike  Foster,  ministers  dis- 
tan^  themselves  from  toe 
controversy. 

At  least  toree  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  Robin  Cooik,  ^ck 
Straw  and  toe  Lord  Cbanoel- 
lor.  Lord  Irvine,  are  imposed 
to  a ban  on  bunii^  fines, 
bares,  stap  and  mink.  One 
senior  Z<abour  source  de- 


C^position  MPs  were  quick  to 
react  to  the  moves,  which 
would  see  toe  clearest  politi- 
cal rhnnno  (q  ban  hunting  tell 
by  toe  wayside. 

Alan  Duncan.  MP  for  Rut- 
land and  Mdton,  which  has 
big  bunting  interests,  said: 
"Blair  wants  the  bill,  and  for 
him  to  pretend  now  that  be 
wants  it  to  Qzzle  out  is  deceit 
of  toe  lowest  kind. ’’ 

Kevin  Sannders,  spokes- 
man for  the  League  Against 
Cruel  Sports,  said  there 
would  be  "hdl  to  pay”  if 
Labour  backed  down  ftom  a 
measure  whidi  had  majority 
support  in  Britain.  “The 
Labour  Party  has  given  us  a 
promise  on  this  issue.  If  they 
think  that  toey  are  under 
pressure  from  the  blood 
sports  lobby  then  that  will  be 
as  nothing  to  the  pressure  we 
Will  bring  to  bear  tf  they 
renege  on  that  promise." 

At  yesterday’s  demonstra- 
tion a bunting  ban  was  de- 
noonced  as  vicious,  class-rid- 
den. ignorant  Jot>destroying 
and  politically  correct 

William  Ha^e,  the  Gmser- 
vative  leader,  chose  to  turn 
up  in  person,  rather  than 
leave  pledges  of  Tory  support 
torn  to  page  2.  oolzunn  8 
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gm|QJ|||||g||||g||||^M|  Police  had  legal  right  to  warn  owner  that  paedophiles  had  moved  on  to  holiday  caravan  site  JiKlgesml^ 

Looping  the  loopy IQqII^  bSClCS  SbllSGIS  SIGFI 

with  Dennis-air 


Simon  Hoggart 


Dennis  Sldnoer  inter- 
vened in  the  British  Air- 
ways strike  yesterday 
during  Treasury  questions. 
‘Teople  who  work  fbr  a living 
should  be  treated  properly,” 
he  said,  "not  by  Pontius  Pi- 
late!" (or  Pontius  POot  "Good 
morning,  ladies  and  gentte- 
men.  Captain  Pontius  here. 
Well  be  on  our  way  to  Malaga 
just  as  soon  as  Pve  finished 
washing  my  hands . . .”) 

He  was  refbrring  to  "that 
evil  man  Ayling”,  who  bad 
been  "hounding  and  intimi- 
dating the  people  down  at 
Heathrow,  the  stewards  and 
stewardesses  who  have  been 
on  strike,  many  of  whom 
voted  Labour!” 

Tories  booted  with  glee,  not 
only  because  Bob  Ayling,  the 
BA  chief  executive,  is  also  a 
Labour  supporter,  botbe- 
cause  of  the  image  couJured 
up  by  Mr  Skinner's  words. 

To  him  strikes  are  not 
merely  industrial  action,  but 
an  ■**fffrtnatiftn  of  traditional 
community  solidari^.  We 
could  picture  the  strikers  In 
the  old  flight-attending  vil- 
lages of  Weybridge,  Chertsey 
and  Egham,  huddled  round 
braziers,  stamping  on  the 
snow  in  their  complimentary 
slipperettes,  glnging  minia- 
tures of  duty'-free  Baue7*s  to 
keep  warm,  as  their  loyal 
womenfolk  hand  out  i^tic 
trays  of  lasa^e  made  (torn 
recycled  in-fii^t  nu^adnes. 
These  people  are  engaged  in  a 
noble,  if  doomed,  ^ort  to  pre- 
serve their  fast-vanishing 
wayoflifb. 

Anyhow,  his  intervention 
should  be  enou^  to  get  Mr 
Sklnnerafree  upgrade  Ifbe 
ever  decides  to  go  abroad. 
(He’s  tried  abroad  in  the  past 
but  didn’t  like  it)  "Our  in- 
flight movie  toi^y  Is  Ken 
Loach's  The  Price  Of  Coat 
Songs  of  Defiance,  presented 
by  Arthur  Scar^U.  can  he 
found  on  Channd  7 on  your 
headsets.  A protest  tnait± 
against  file  appailing  ccmdi- 
tions  suffered  in  economy 


dasswlllbeginlhmithetbr' 
ward  galley  after  the  service  of 
canapes..." 

Paul  Elynn  (Old  Labour, 
Newport  W)  wanted  to  im- 
prove Britain’s  tourist  indus- 
tiy  by  letting  out  official  resi- 
dences such  as  Chevenlng  and 
Dom^  Wood,  and  getting  vis- 
itors into  rostel  palaces.  Could 
rojral  fhm^  be  persuaded 
to  make  do  with  on&  two,  in- 
stead of  tbe  present  seven  pal- 
aces, he  Inquired? 

The  Treasury  minister, 
Dawn  Prlmarolo,  seemed  to 
encourage  him  in  this  idea. 
‘The  GbanceDor  has  declared 
his  intention  to  use  govem- 
ment  biifidings  ter  the 
peoide,"  she  said,  and  Ibave 
to  say  a weekend  at  Balmoral 
sounds  like  a spifl^  idea,  even 
though  one  suspe^  that  Mew 

I Labour  would  insist  on  cold 

' showers  at  6am  and  a pecDock 
onthemlnlbars. 

These  palaces  and  other 
buildings  will  doubtiess  ap- 
pear in  tlie  new  Register  of 
Government  Assets. 

I Andrew  Love  (Lab.  Edmon- 
ton) spoke  enthusiastically 
aboutthis.  "Fortbefirstt&ie 
since  the  Domesday  Book,  the 
I Govenunentwillhkveaxegis- 
ter  of  everything  it  owns!”  he 
' said. 

j Heavens.  You  would  fiilnk 
I that  after  911  years,  the 
I Domesday  Book  would  need 
updating.  Alot  of  filings  have 
Changed.  ‘Ttemioner^al 
palace.  726  rooms.  Item:  one 
i job  centre.  Item:  one  wattie- 
I and-daab  hovel,  the  hrmecf 
fitv  snivelUng  peasants  and 
eight  fnth-encrusted 
Saxon  yokels...’' 

No  one  can  say  that  Kew 
, Labour  isn't  dragging  this 
country  kicking  and  scream- 
' fnpmfirt  the  iith  century. 

Tories  have  now  developed 
i^n<Tthflr  means  upsetting 

the  New  Labour  ba^- 
tmnfiharavghftflnnrtytftem 

most  For  some  reason,  it  is 
not  allowed  to  read  out  supple- 
mentary questions  or  even 
Qonsult  written,  notes.  So 
vfiien  their  oervous  eyes 
flicker  down  for  intellectual 
support,  the  Tories  sbteit 
*ltea<Uxig!  Reading!" 

PoorGfllianMerTonaTLiih 
coin  was  broufdit  to  a grindii^ 
h^t  ^ their  barracking.  And 
her  situation  was  made  even 
worse  when  the  minister, 
Geoffiey  Robinsoii,  trying  to 
be  supportive,  said: ‘Tam 
grateful  to  my  honourablB 
friend  for  reading  that 
question...” 


AlanTmrfs 
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Jackson’s  career 
not  History  yet 


Caroline  Sullivan 

Wchael  Jadmon 

Don  VaHey  Stadium,  Sheffield 

LIEEU2's  Pop  Mart,  the 
other  monster  tour  lum- 
bering an>und  the  globe. 
Michael  Jackson's  History  97 
blinds  ^u  with  number- 
crunching.  Forty-thrm  trucks 
carrj'LZOOtonnesofequlp- 
ment  requiring 200 stage- 
hands and  God  knows  how 
much  electricity*.  The  figures 
take  up  three  pages  of  a press 
pack  that  is  the  closest  most 
Journalists  will  ever  grt  to  the 
man  himself. 

In  the  absence  of  oonunent 
fnm  Jackson,  who  began  the 
tour’s  British  leg  yesterday, 
one  can  only  wonder  how  he 
feels  each  time  he  walks  on 
stage  (or  rather,  gets  blasted 
on  to  it  in  a vdiite  plastic 
rocket  ship).  His  Insistence  on 
being  billed  as  the  King  of 
Pop,  or  sometimes  just  tte 
Legend,  su^ests  humility  Is 
not  his  strong  suit 
One  just  assumes  that  when 
he  emei^  firom  the  roclmt, 
enrobed  in  clinging  gold  foil, 
he  regards  his  surroundings 
with  the  quiet  pleasure  ofthe 
Queen  surveying  a map  of 
^tain. 

The  words  “tell”,  "Roman” 
and  “empire"  almost  certainly 
do  not  cross  his  mitui,  indeed, 
he  seemed  all  but  unafifected 
by  tbe  m-ents  of  the  ^e  years 
since  his  last  CJR  date.  The 
abuse  auctions  and  brief 
marriage  to  that  other  lung’s 
daughter  seem,  if  anything,  to 
have  inspired  him  to  greater 
heights  of  onstage  excess. 

Given  the  dimensions  of  ' 
your  average  stadium,  every- 
thing he  did  had  to  reach 
those  half  a mile  away  at  the 


I bade,  hence  the  immoderate 
j use  ofOares  and  explosions. 

I Themusicoftenseemedal- 
most  incidental  to  the  spec- 
tacle, but  the  show  had  barely 
begun  when  the  spectacle  aq>- 
I p^red  togowroiig.The 
j rocket  landed  stage  centre,  but 
I its  occupant  did  not  emerge 
for  several  long  minutes. 

When  hefim^did.  be  was 
away.  Ihe  show  was  everything 
we  have  been  led  to  expect — 

I huge,  ^tzy  and  gmer^moce 
' aldntoabigbu^etJd-fimiTvie 
tbanapc6>gig.'niesetmim- 
idsed  the  granite  bmtalism  qC 
Soviet  ardiitecture,  a fitting 
, badsdtopforaSOftefflgyof 
Jackson.  Wacko  as  leader  ofthe 
Qewworidord^. 

Stni,  it  is  easier  to  accept 
him  as  Stalin's  successor  fiian 
as  a saint,  as  was  implied  by 
footage  of  hhn  with  Mother 
Teresa  and  QandhL  And  was 
he  tryingto  enhance  his  prole 
profile  by  making  rude  ges- 
tures at  the  American  flag  dur- 
ing the  anti-govemment  They 
Don't  Care  About  Hs?  HO  is 
above  fleshly  matters,  any- 
way, spuming  the  "ten”  who 
tore  at  his  dothes  daring  Yon 
Are  Not  Alone. 

That  kind  of  puffery  ob- 
scured the  tect  that  Jackson  is 
human,  albdt  more  prone  to 
croteh-clutdilng  and  moon- 
walking than  most 
Stripped  oT  the  trappings,  he 
would  be  a good  pop  singer  who 
dances  a bit  Maybe  that  was 
why  the  most  moving  bit  was 
the  Motown  segment,  which 
resuscitated  the  likes  cfl  Want 
You  Back  in  fimit  of  dips  from 
his  diildetar  djays.  The  proof 
that  Jackson  was  once  capable 
spontaneity  smd  jte^  xai^ 
the  poasibili^  that  be  could  be 

again 

TTiis  review  appeared  in 
biter  ectitionsyeMenfoy. 
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POLICE  in  North 
Wales  had  a l^al 
rl^t  to  warn  tbe 
public  that  two  con- 
victed paedophiles 
had  moved  on  to  a h<fliday 
caravan  site  just  before  file 
Easter  holidays,  the  High 
Court  ruled  in  a landmark 
judgi^t  yesterday. 

The  ootqile,  known  only  as 
AB  and  CD  for  legal  reasons, 
have  now  beemne  “ootlaws 
with  no  {dace  to  hide”  and  are 
fttffiTig  life  in  a roadside  lay-by 
after  tbe  poUoe  decision  to 


reveal  details  of  their  past  fis 
neighbours. 

They  left  prison  In  July  last 
year  after  serving  seven  years 
and  Ibor  months  for  a aeries 
of  indecent  assaults  on  their 
own  children  and  the  rape  of 
a i6year-oId  girL 
Bnt  the  two  senior  judges 
also  warned  that  a genmnl 
policy  of  "outing”  convicted 
sex  oS^ders  by  publishing 
, tiieir  Ttsmots  coold  never  be 
'justified. 

' ‘Tt  Is  not  acceptable  that 
I those  who  have  undergone 
' the  lawftil  punishment  im- 
I posed  by  the  courts  should  be 
the  subject  of  intimldatinn 
and  private  vengeance,  bar- 


Whitewater 
woman  ‘being 
tortured  injaii’ 


Ctaftstopherlleed 

biLowAngelee 


The  lawyer  representing 
Susan  McDougal,  who 
is  in  jail  for  reftising  to 
testi^  against  President  Bill 
dinkm  in  the  Whitewater 

>ia«  Claimed  hpr 

“inhoman”  treatment  in 
prison  amnimta  to  "torture". 

hi  a mamorantlmw  submit- 
ted to  tile  ju^e  in  Arkansas 
who  jaiipd  McDougal  ter  con- 
tempt last  September, 
Michael  Kennedy  says  he  has 
evidence  of  “brnt^  treat- 
ments extraordinaiy  de- 
privations indignities”. 
These  are  so  ‘‘agonisingly  and 
unnecessarily  punitive”  that 
they  r^ieeent  "the  wo  ret 
tmydoiflt  tfma  any  prisontf 
ever  faces  in  this  country". 

He  lists  more  than  lo  spe- 
cific arampi*^  oS  deliberate 
hardship  at  three  Jails. 
McDougal  is  now  in  Sybil 
Brand  maximum  security 
prison  in  Los  Angeles,  the 
largest  women’s  jail  in  the 
world.  She  was  transferred 
there  *>artipr  fhi(g  year  to 
await  a much-delayed  trial  in 
Los  Angeles  for  allegedly  em- 
bezzling glSO.OOO  (£90,000) 
fron  the  wife  ofthe  cmdactor 
Zubin  Mehta. 

The  torture  allegations, 
which  Mr  Kennedy  as  an  "df- 
ficer  of  the  oourf ' must  be 
able  to  substantiate,  disclose 
dianeMcondttjanslnthetlS 
prison  system.  Her  treatnuBot 
also  raises  the  question  of 
whether  she  Is  a political 
prisoner. 

McDougal.  aged. 42.  was  a 
close  friend,  business  part- 
ner, and  afieged  lover  of  Mr 
Clinton  when  he  was  gover- 
nor of  Arkansas  in  the  1960s. 
As  the  then-wife  the  banker 
Jim  McDougal  (who  was 
jailed  in  i^rfl  ter  illegal  fl- 
nancial  dealings),  she  lived 
an  opulent  life  and  appeared 
in  local  tdevlslon  commer- 
cials for  the  Whitewater  prop- 
erty riding  a white  horse. 

Last  year  she  was  convicted 
of  fraud  for  a $300,000  loan  she 
obtained  illegally  in  those 
days.  But  she  has  refused  to 
testify  to  the  Whitewater  in- 
dependent  counsd,  Kenneth 
Stair,  about  Mr  dinton's  al- 
leged knowledge  of  the  loan. 

Mr  Kennedy  argues  that  10 
months  behind  bm  has  dem- 
onstrated her  determination 
to  remain  sllKit  He  further 
rfaimg  tbat  the  ctvfi  ooatempt 
law  seeks  only  testimony  and 
does  not  seek  to  "punish  by 
imprisonment".  Her  treat- 
ment should  therefore  be 
grounds  for  release. 

Tbe  memo  says  McDougal  i 


spends  20  hours  a day  in  soli- , 
taiy  confinement,  has  been 
"denied  basic  Itmns  and  ser- 
vices” iwrliutlng  medtftfll  at-  | 
tedtion,  is  subject  to  strip 
ftftarrh^  and  is  frequently 
ahapMod,  and  CanHOt  S66  htf 
father  who  la  dying  a heart 
condition. 

SnwMt  ofthe  fwrftgniHaa  ere  I 
of  a sexual  natiirs.  When  she 
goes  to  court  she  is  teeked 
"iTiaiAa  a Cage  in  the  middle  of 
a has  that  male  pris- 

oners who  expose  their  geni- 
talia and  hitri  unspeakable 
oommeiits.” 

ghft  is  firequezdiy  made  to 
nndress  for  "bend  and 
spread”  body  searches.  Once 
during  her  menstrual  period 
her  tampan  was  removtM  by  e 
gnard  and  blood  trickled 
down  her  legs.  She  had  to 
wait  a day  for  a shower. 

In  Arkansas  she  was  con- 
fined In  sweltering  heat  to  a 
unit  boiltter  10  prisoners  and 
containing  20.  Her  legs 
swelled  firom  fever  blisters 
and  she  lacked  drinking 
water.  She  was  placed  di- 
rectly beseath  a men's  unit 
and  could  hear  screams  of 
youths  being  sodomised  in 
gang  rapes. 

In  SybQ.  Brand  she  is  iso- 
lated frmn  other  inmates  and 
forced  to  wear  a red  uniform, 
the  colaur  for  child  zaurdK'- 
ers.  Hus  causes  other  prison- 
ers. many  “angry,  crazy  and 
hl^y  conta^ous",  to  scream 
Inrolta  and  terrorise  her,  the 
memo  continues. 

McDougal  spends  hours  in 
her  9ft  by  ^ obn  nhaiiied  to  a 
toilet  Whenever  she  leaves  it 
for  a shower  or  tel^one  can, 
other  inmates  are  locked 
down,  causing  more  resent- 
ment One  prisooer  stabbed 
her  with  a prodl. 

At  n^t  a hi^-povrered 
torch  is  shone  in  her  face 
every  20  minutes  and  her 
meals  are  ser^d  cold.  For 
three  hours  a week  she  Is  per- 
mitted to  sit  in  a cage  on  the 
, prison  roof  and  can  see  the 
: sky.  *Tt  is  doubtful  that  any 
I convicted  criminal  in  tbe  US 
ia  treated  more  tuuehly  than 
Susan  McDougal . . . even  con- 
victed  murderers,”  the  memo 
states. 

Mr  Kennedy  cites  a federal 
Judge's  ruling  in  1986  that 
civil  contempt  prisoners  who 
showed  "siifBclent  ftetltude 
to  withstand  abont  six 
months  in  j«n  were  to 

release". 

Last  week  Judge  Susan 
Webber  Wii^  i^Used  Mr 
Kennedy’s  application  for  a 
hearing,  ruling  that  further 
incarceretira  might  Induce 
her  to  testify.  He  ts  conader- 
inganappeaL 


rled  from  parish  to  parish 
paupers  under  tiie  old 
Poor  Law."  said  Lord 

THngham, 

"tt  is  not  only  in  their  inters 
est  but  In  tha  interests  of  soci- 
ety as  a whole  that  th^ 
I sboold  be  enabled,  and.  if 
! need  be.  helped  to  live  nor- 
mal, lawful  lives." 

But  the  judges.  whCe  argu- 
ing ♦>«>»  the  media  be 

slow  in  obstructing  the  rab^ 
bflitatton  of  es-offinders,  did 
wphnif!  file  right  cf  the  poUoe 
to  >«»>*  IlmiteH  dis- 

I closures  in  some  cases. 

I 'niey  itilad  in  eases 
where  it  was  professionally 
established  that  there  was  a 


danger  of  re-offendinB.  then 
police  were  legally  entitled  to 
warn  the  public.  Indeed,  tiie 
judges  said  the  tlorih  Wgles 
police  could  have  gone  Air- 
ther  than  simply  showing 
newspaper  cuttings  and 
would  have  been  Justified  in 
rdeasing  fhrtiier  details. 

The  High  Court  ruling  by 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Lord 
Bingham,  and  Mr  Justice  Bux- 
ton, was  welcomed  by  Home 
Office  ministers  as  a l^judg* 
mant  wfaidi  leinforced  tiieir 
preferred  ^proach. 

A sex  Offenders 

register  wfU  ccmie  into  opera- 
tion In  September  baclmd  up 
with  statutory  guidelines 


pcdice  and  others  on  how  they 
should  usethe  bifiamation. 

"A  hss  to  be  strudt  { 

between  protecting  tbe  pubto 
but  not  dtMng  paedopbijes 
undwgreond  where  ti 
pose  a moeh  greeter  mid  un- 
seen threat  to  children.” 

The  High  Court  Judg^  sup- 
ported ^ d6dm  of  the 
North  Walts  poUee  and  the 
probatiem  sarm  that  it  was 
necessary  to  tell  the  owner  of 
a caravan  rite  near  Wrexham. 

just  before  Easter  of  tin  cou- 
ple's pari  cffiovletkins.  An  in- 
: of  was  expected' 

over  the  bank  holiday.  - 

ITie  couple,  had  bou^t  a 
caravan  moved  to  Wrex- 


. ham  after  pubUe  outcries . 
fiireed  them  to  ;leavs  Biytiu 
near  Neweasti6,'aBd  then  the 
ColwynBayaraa. 

Their  soHcitor,  Michael 
Purdon,  said:  lira  God  hdp 
them' after  this;  It  is  a. cats. 
with  immense  social  impUea- 
tlons.  It  Inwilvw  tha  fitesdon 
(tf  the  indtvidUBl  and  it  has 
got  to  be  consldeted  • fcy- the 
Court  of  AppeaL” 

The  Association  of  (foief 
Police  Officers  said:  "This 
Judgment  an’^ara  to  underi 
write  the  view  of  police  forces 
around  .the  country,  .that 
thereahould  be  a caretUl  case- 
by<ase  approach  to  file  issue 
of  cUsdosure  in  such  eases.? 


Government 


from  bill  to 
ban  hunting 
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Susan  MdZRiagBl:  lawyer  says  she  is  treated  bmlally:  fis  Jail 


continued  from  page  1 
to  MiffbMi  Keseltine.  In  a 
baro-stonning  speech,  Mr 
HeseJtine  denounced  the 
threat  to  hunting  as  a 
“vlcions  onslaught  on  a trea- 
sured tradltkm  of  rural  life" 
and  said  it  would  not  save  the 
life  Qfa  single  fox. 

The  fianner  deputy  prime 
minister  joined  feimers,  form 
work^  actors,  miners,  tbe 
Jockey  WlUle  Carson,  writers 
and  at  least  one  Labour  peer, 
hunting  banister  Lady  Malla- 
ileu.  at  the  protest  Its  orga^ 
nlac^  Robin  Hanbury-Teni- 
son,  aiHpealed  to  Mr  Blair. 
‘Trime  Minister,  we  look  to 
you  to  -saf^uard  their  Jobs, 
to  US.” 

nmugh  fii^  deride  ‘town 
versus  countr^  talk  as  mis- 
guided, ministers  are  not  keen 
to  be  Impair  on  such  a div- 
isive issue.  Downing  Street  let 
if-  be  known  that  Mr  Bl^ 
wouldnot  have  dmsea  a hunt- 
ing ban  for  a private  memr 
bar’s  bill  had  he  been  In  Mr 
Foster’s  shoes: 

The  MP  Is  all  but  certain  of 
a large  Commons  mdiority. 
but  all  controversial  i^vate 
member’s  bills  are  vnlmrable 
to  driay  by  detailed  debate  in 
CDihmlttee  and  by  such 
.qlmpiA  eqiedients  as  crying 
“objeef^  at  crucial  moments. 

Past  Labour  governments 
have  provided  official  time  to 
rescue  such  historic  reforms 
as  tbe  Abortioa  Act  of  1967 
and  the  aboUtfon  of  capttal 
punishment  in  1965.  Asked  if 
that  was  an  option  this  time, 
a minister  said:  "We  have  no 
plans  to  do  that  We  have  got 
a very  tight  programme  al- 
ready. We  are  not  committed 
to  providing  time.” 

Mr  Foster's  biQ  is  due  to  get 
its  second  reading  in  the 
Commons  on  November  28 
and  would  run  into  trouble 
early  next  year.  Even  if  it  got 
tiironih  tiiedranmons.  pe^ 
have  signaled  their  hostility, 
which  is  almost  certain  to  be 
backed  by  a solid  countryside 
and  libertarian  majority. 

There  is  bluff  on  both  sides, 
and  ministers  decide 
that  a "peers  versus  the 
people"  controversy  would 
hrip  pave  the  way  for  reform 
of  the  Lords.  Yesterday  offi- 
cials claimed  to  be  taking  the 
row  one  step  at  a time.  But  Mr 
Foster’s  bill  is  not  an  official 
government  measure  and 
could  thus  not  qualify  for 
automatic  pffSRncp.  under  the 
Parliament  Acts,  one  year 
after  the  Lords  had  rejected 
iL 

In  the  Commons,  Ann 
Taylor,  the  Leader  of  the 
Hbuse.  rejected  a plea  from 
Dale  Campbell-Savours,  a 
Labour  MP  in  Cumbria,  for  a 
debate  before  the  vote  so  that 
the  public  could  see  both 
m0TO8RtfH:EMNNy  JOHNSTON  Sides  being  Considered. 


The  Archers,  an  every  day  story  of  country  folk 


AmtoiwCiitr 


The  Archers,  Radio  4’s 
conntryaide  seriaL  is 
likely  to  be  broadcast 
seven  d^s  a week  for  the 
first  time  in  its  66-year 
history. 

A Satnrdoy  edition  of  tbe 
forming  soap  — which  for 
years  was  istrodneed  with 
the  catchphrase  "Tbe 
Archers,  an  vmxyday  story 
of  comxtzy  folld*— is  being 
planned  by  James  Boyle, 
the  network’s  controller,  to 
capitalise  on  its  increasing 
popolarity. 

The  moTC  is.expected  to 
be  ansounced  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  when  Mr  Boyle 
QBTells  his  long-awaited 
shake-up  of  Radio  4's 
schedules. 

The  revamp  for  tbe  net- 
work Is. bring  studied  by 
senior  managers, 

Matthew  Bannister,  the 
director  of  radio,  and  Will 
Wyatt  BSC  broadcast  ritiedT 
executive.  R will  go  to  the 
BBC’s  governors  for 
approval  cm  July  24. 

TheArchers  has  4 million 
regnlar  listeners  and  it  has- 
benefited  frwn  a number  of 
strong,  headline-grabbing 
storylines  under  editor 
Vanessa  whitbom. 


npoaihM>gmhhgr«  fiiTnww  (l«4^  IMHlo  fSrTTT\ify 


Sttsan  Carter  was  Jailed 
for  shielding  her  criminal 
Inrotlier,  Debbie  Aldridge 
was  assaulted  by  local  es- 
tate owner  Simon  Prinbei> 
ton  — fomomsly  described 
as  a "bit  of  a shit"  by  radio 
presenter  Anna  Ford — and 
the  Gnmdys  managed  to  es- 
cape eviction  by  Pemberton 
ftpangwi  TTai-m 

R is  Bkely  tbe  Monday  to 
Saturday  evening  editions 
will  be  broadcast  at  7.05pm, 
alfiumifo  they  could  possi- 
bify  be  ewitriied  to  6.4Spm. 
Hie  Sunday  I0.l6am  omni- 
! bus  wHL  be  staying  put.  It 
I Wight  be  extended  from  an 
I hourtoTSminntes. 

I The  Archers  Is  <me  of  Mr 
' Boyle’s  most  valuable 
weapons  in  bringing  listen- 
ers tO  Radio  4.  Pn^inininiee 
: following  tbe  Ambridge 
soap  always  experience  a 
ratings  lift 

Other,  changes  antici- 
pated by  inridm  include 
switching  Woman's  Hour 
badt  to  the  afternoons,  the 
Today  m7>ermnnte  starting 
SO  mtaatea  earlier  at  . 0am 
every  day,  and  the  axeing 
of  Flanning  Today. 

A Radio  4 spokeswoman 
said:  **We  cannot  comment 
on  the  new  schedule.  James 
B^Ie  has  been  looUi«  at 
The  Archers  as  well  os 
everything  else.” 


. Bank  of  Scotland 
announces  that  with 
effect  from 

Thursday  loth  july  1997 
its  Base  Rate  has  been 
increased  from 
6.50%  per  annum  to 
6.75%  per  annum. 

Head  Office:  The  Mound,  Edinburgh  EHi  lYZ 


BANKOF  SCOTLAND  ^ for  Lift 
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Revising  the  history  of  man 


After  years 
of  argument, 
scientists  can 
now  claim  with 
assurance 
that  modem 
humans  are 
not  related  to 
Neanderthals 
but  are 
descendants 
of  a common 
African 
ancestor. 
Chris  Mihill 
looks  at  the 
technique 
of  extracting 
DNAfrom 
ancient  bones 
thatprovided 
proof  of  our 
identity 
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Man's  true  ancestor,  homo  erectns  fionily  of 200.000  years  ago.  reooastnicted  from  remains  found  in  Africa 


NATURAL  HISrrORY  MUSEUM.  LONDON 


We’re  African,  no  bones  about  it 


Dramatic  new  evi> 
deace  published 
yesterday  has 
helped  resolve  one 
of  the  hottest  issues 
in  human  evolution:  conflr- 
mation  that  modem  humans 
are  almost  certainly  descen* 
dents  of  a common  African 
ancestor  and  are  not  related 
to  Neanderthals. 

Ihe  debate  has  split  scien- 
tists into  fiercely  opposed 
camps.  One  group  bas  for 
years  claimed  that  modem 
humans  contain  Neanderthal 
gene&  Another  has  main- 
tained that  the  first  Europe- 
ans were  an  evolutionary  cul- 
deesc. 

Aft  new  DNA  tests  co  the 
original  Neanderthal  man. 
fbond  in  the  Neander  Valley 
near  Z>u5se2dorC  Germany,  In 
18S6,  hare  revealed  goikic 
vari^ions  so  great  that  there 
could  not  have  been  a com- 
mon ancestry. 

•'nie-  tests  were  carried  out 
by  SvaTtte  Padbo  together 
with  Matthias  Krings  and  col- 
leagues, of  the  Zoological  In- 
stitute at  Munich  University, 
it  is  the  first  time  DNA  has 
been  recovered  from  the 
bones  an  extinct  human 


He -Neanderthal  probably 
died:.  SOiOOO  years  ago.  al- 
tiiouigh  it  is  possible  the  bones 
could  be  100.000  years  old. 

Protbssor  Chris  Stringer,  of 
the  Natural  History'  Museum. 
London,  who  has  been  purs- 
ing parcel  research  for  the 
peM  10  years,  called  the  Ger- 
Eaan:  Work  a major  scientific 
brealofarough. 

“It  is  a fantastic  achieve- 
ment ~ no  other  team  bas 
buyable  to  get  DNA  frtmi  Ne- 
anderthal remains.  Iliis  is 
the  equit’clent  of  landing 
Pathfinder  on  Mars.  It  is 
ever>'  bit  as  scientifically 
iffipoctant” 

He  Munich  team  took  a 
DMA  sequence  from  OAg  of 


Neandertiial  bone  and  Com- 
paq it  with  human  and 
chimpanzee  DNA.  The  find- 
ii^  are  published  in  the  sci- 
entiCIc  Journal  Cell. 

Professor  PSfibo  told  a press 
conference  in  London  that  the 
differences  aloi^  one  length 
of  DNA  between  various  hu- 
mans was  ei^t  mutations  ■— 
but  Qie  same  length  of  Nean- 
derthal DNA  varied  at  27  posi- 
tions. This  four4(^  difier- 
enoe  was  so  wide  it  proved 
humans  had  not  descended 
from  Neanderthals. 

The  finding  gives  weis^t  to 
a theory  known  as  “out  of  Af- 
rica" which  hedds  that  Homo 
sapiens  evolved  from  a-omn- 
mon  ancestor  in  Afiica  about 
200,000  years  ago. 

Professor  FSAbo  said:  ‘“This 
is  toe  first  genetic  informa- 
tion we  have  from  an  extinct 
species  and  it  indicates  that 
Neanderthals  had  nothing  to 
do  witii  our  history.  We  are 
all  Africans  in  dl^uise." 

Professor  String  said  toe 
DNA  work  was  the  first  evi- 
dence a divergence  be- 
tween humans  and  Nean- 
derthals whidi  was  not  based 
<m  fbssil  interpretatioa. 

“Neandertluds  are  dfetinct 
and  are  not  our  ancestors."  he 
said. 

He  added:  “I  think  we  are 
all  children  of  Africa.  We  do 
need  more  data,  but  I think 
the  evidence  is  that  our 
species  had  its  beginnings  In 
Africa.  An  African  Eve 
200,000  years  ago  could  be  the 
ancestmrofusan." 

Professor  Stringer  said 
about  40.000  years  ago  it  was 
likely  Neanderthals  and 
Homo  sapiens  ovmdqiped  and 
may  h^e  co-ezisted  together 
for  some  10,000  years  before 
the  Neanderthals  became  ex- 
tinct 30,000  years,  ago,  al- 
though It  was.  unlikdy  there 
had  been  inter-breeding,  be- 
cause of  the  DNA  differences. 

Dr  Tomas  Tilndabl.  of  the 


Unsolved  mystery  of  the 
disappearing  Neanderthals 


Tim  Radford 
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Model  of  Neanderthal  woman:  died  out  30.000  years  ago 


Imperial  Cancer  Research 
Fund,  who  Is  a world  Espert 
on  DNA  degradation,  said 
analysis  of  Neanderthal 
bMies  'was  at  the  absolute  lim- 
its of  present  technology,  be- 
cause DNA  decayed  and  dis- 
appeared over  time  due  to  the 
action  of  oyxgen  and  water. 

He  said  for  this  reason  it 
would  be  impossible  to  ex- 
tract DNA  from  dinosaur 
bones,  although  DNA  had 
been  obtained  frmn  100,000- 


yearkold  Siberian  TrwmmfttTia, 
because  they  had  been  pre- 
served in  ice. 

‘The  present  recovery  of 
Neatutothal  DNA  represents 
a landmark  discoveiy,  which 
is  arguably  the  greatest 
achievement  so  fer  in  the 
field  of  ancient  DNA 
research.  It  is  a real  tour  de 
force,  the  most  inmortant 
work  yet  done  on  DNA,"  said 
DrLindabL 

The  German  researchers 


For  a wJbile.  daring  the 
last  100.000  years.  Nean- 
derthal man  had  Borope  to 
himseK  Since  It  was  Ice  Age 
Eorope,  It  was  a hostile 
home,  but  It  was  his. 

Neanderthal  man  was 
one  of  many  species  of 
early  hnmans  who  seem  to 
have  begun  in  Africa  more 
than,  two  million  years 
ago.  ■ -■ 

Udmoneanderthdliswas  '* 
hims^a  descendant  of 
Homo  hetdelbergensis,  the 
species  tint  camped  and  fed 
and  made  axes  and  slan^- 
tered  rhino  at  Boxgrove  in 
Surrey. 

Hewashi^andlnijlr- 
ing,  adapted  to  survive  the 
cold,  and  he  had  a vast 
nose,  massive  eyebrow 
ridges  and  a huge 
bratocaseu 

But  he  was  not  a brnte.  He 
had  a eultnre.  He  looked 
after  his  sick,  and  bailed 
his  dead. 

One  of  the  most  poignant 
finds  in  recent  years  was 
the  grave  of  a Neanderthal 
infant,  lying  with  his  hands 
crossed.  Near  one  of  them  ( 


may  have  been  inadvertently 
helped  by  Victorian  curators 
who  had  a habit  of  varaishing 
bones.  The  Neanderthal  skel- 
ton.  oat  of  toe  ground  for 
ye^.  had  been  varnished 
twice,  which  may  have 
stopped  further  DNA  decay. 

“Varnishing  bones  is  a 
practice  we  now  frown  on, 
but  in  this  case  it  may  have 
been  toe  best  thing  that  could 


was  a little  stone  object 
that  mi^t  have  been  a toy 
axe. 

Nobody  knows  what  taap- 
'pened  to  Neanderthal  man. 
The  current  orthodoxy  Is 
that  250,000  ormore  years 
ago,  a new  human  group 
arose  in  mankind’s  home 
continent,  Africa:  slimmer, 
more  gracile.  more 
resourcefuL 

These  people  had  some 
distinct  advantage.  The  bet 
is  thatit  was  a complex  - 
langnage. 

Sooner  or  later,  they'too 
began  to  move. 

Nobody  knows  when 
Homo  styaiens  entered 
Europe,  and  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  years  Homo 
sapiens  and  Neanderthal 
man  shared  the  continent. 

But  about  SO.bOO  years 
ago.  Neanderthal  man  dis- 
appears from  the  fossil  re- 
cord. Nobody  knows  why 
this  happened. 

One  school  has  argued  for 
years  that  Neanderthal  man 
and  Homo  sapiens  interbred, 
and  that  modem  humans 
descend  from  both. 

The  new  evidence  is 
against  this,  but  it  is  un- 
likely to  end  the  debate. 
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Replica  of  the  Neanderthal  skeleton  sampled  for  DNA 


have  happened,’ 
sor  Stringer. 


said  Profes- 


Lip  in  dog’s  stomach  sevim  back  on  to  girl 


CWeMIhHI 

I Cuiiwsponilont 


ATHRBE*}vnr-old  girl’s 
Up  was  sewn  back  on  by 
surgeons  after  being 
nutoved  fttitn  the  stomach  of 
a bun  mastiff  whirfe  bnd  blt- 
tm  it  off  and  swallowed  IL 
MtVto  MncFhrlane  was  eat- 
h^  an  icecream  when  the 
dog  le^  up  and  bit  her  cm 
the  fece.  When  .'ui  ambulance 
crew  cbi^not  find  her  top  HP 
lA^&he  wtos  attacked  in  Ar- 
they  realised  that  the 
dog  must  bare  swaQowed  it. 

•'  A vet  put  the  dog  down,  cut 

open,  its  stomach,  pulled  out 
the  child's  Up  and  placed  it  in 
a chemical  solution.  HoHce 
took  It  the  ifi  miles  to  Dundee, 
arriving  at  the  hospital’s 
- eaergency  unit  five  minutes 
after  the 


Megan  MacFarlane:  bitten  • 

as  she  ate  an  ice-cream 

Inspector  Tom  Baird,  of 
'l^yside  Police,  said:  ‘The  op- 
eration appears  to  have  been 
successfiil.  although  only 
time  wiU  tdL". 


Anas  Naasan,  the  surgeon 
who  carried  out  the  cgieration 
at  Dundee  Royal  Infirmary, 
said  it  was  the  first  time  he 
knew  of  tissue  being  re- 
attached being  reoov^ed 
fttan  tite  stomadk  of  an  animal 

“The  d(^  had  not  chewed 

the  Up,  otherwise  the  opera- 
tion would  have  been  impos- 
^though  the  edges  were 
a bit  crushed.  We  were  con- 
cerned about  bacteria  so  the 
tissue  was  deaned  with  anti- 
septic, and  the  girl  was  given 
antibiotics  as  a precaution 
infection. 

'Tte  initial  signs  are  en- 
oouxagtng  as  the  tissue  does 
appear  to  be  pidcing  up  blood, 
although  it  'will  be  two  or 
three  days  before  we  are 
certain.. 

“The  ret  said  the  lip  had 
been'  inside  the  dog  fer  less 
than  SO  minutes,  so  it  was  not 


For  one  glorious  summer  in  1995, 
the  names  of  Gordon  Sherry  and 
Tiaer  Woods  were  Inseparable  in 
g«3f . So  what  happened  to  Sherry? 

Lawrence  Donegan  on  the  art  of  failure 
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damaged  by  stomacb  acid.  It 
was  the  owner  himself  who 
had  the  idea  of  taking  the  dc% 
to  the  vet  and  asking  for  it  to 
be  put  down  and  the  stomach 
Dpened." 

John  Keen,  the  vet  who  put 
down  the  lOOIb  dog,  said  it 
had  been  difficult  to  find  toe 


Up,  bat  once  he  had  done  so 
he  put  It  in  a mixture  ice 
and  saline.  Mr  Eeen  praised 
the  d(%  owners,  who  lave  not 
been  named:  “LackOy  tiiey 
did  not  need  persuading. 
They  put  their  personal  feel- 
ings aside  as  socm  as  they 
knew  toe  situatUm.”.  - 


informative: 


First  Direct  BaS*  Rato 


With  effect  from  1 0 July  1 997, 
Rrst  Direct  Base  Rate  has 
been  increased  by  0.25% 
to  6-75%  p.a. 


HomeOwnor  Rcsc-pjc 


0 
& 
•o 
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With  effect  from  1 0 July 
1997,  the  HomeOwner 
Reserve  rate  has  been 
increased  by  0.25%  to 
13.00%  p.a.  {APR  13.5%) 


Fbst  OInct  i»  s Amen  of  lASand  Bank  pie 


Jtfanter  HSBC  Cnw* 


SUMMER  SALE  NOW  ON 


HEALS 


TOTTENHAM  CAT  RO  Wi 


KINGS  RD  SW3  • TUNSGATE  GUILDFORD 
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British  Airways  disputes 


Meals  Staff 


reject  offer 
to  sweeten 
Jobs  sell-off 


Seumas  Mflne 
Labour  Editor 


The  prospect  of  the 
British  Airways  cabin 
crew  strilce  spreading 
to  ground  staff  opened 
up  last  night  after  catering 
workers  voted  by  three  to  one 
to  reject  a BA  oQbr  aimed  at 
sweetening  the  sell-ofiT  of  die 
company’s  meals  service. 

BA  night  schedules  were 
reduced  to  a skeleton  on  the 
second  day  of  the  72-hour 
cabin  crew  strike,  though 
managers  were  able  to  bo^ 
an  increase  in  services  out  of 
Heathrow  and  Gatwick.  and 
promised  more  flights  today. 

Shop  stewards  representing 
the  9.000  ground  staff  — who 
have  already  voted  in  a ballot 
to  strike  over  the  issue  — will 
now  meet  on  Monday  to  de- 
cide what  form  of  action  to 
take.  The  company,  which 
has  been  desperate  to  avoid 
the  widening  of  the  current 
dispute,  said  it  was  very  dis- 
appointed by  the  decision. 

Tbe  TGWU  — which  is 
likely  to  give  notice  of  ftirther 
cabin  crew  action  early  next 
week  in  the  absence  of  any 
BA  move  to  resume  talks  — 
said  it  was  clear  that  catering 
workers  wanted  to  remain  di- 
rectly employed  by  BA  and 
would  not  accept  tbe  package 
of  concessions  BA  bad  (^ered 
to  soften  their  loss  of  Job  secu- 
rity and  benefits. 

The  TUG  yesterday  took 
the  unusual  step  of  appealing 
to  BA's  non-executive  direc- 
tors to  use  their  influence  to 
restart  negotiations. 

BA  daimed  that  extra  staff 
had  turned  up  fbr  work  and  20 
per  cent  more  flights  got 
away,  but  tbe  number  of  stew- 
ards ^id  stewardesses  phon- 
ing In  sick  reached  1,700. 

Sixty-nine  flints  out  of  196 
were  said  to  have  left  Eleath- 
row,  eight  more  than  Wednes- 
day. BA  chartered  seven 
extra  alrcrafi:  with  crews  to 
try  to  beat  the  strike. 

A senior  cabin  crew  union 
official  said  that  his  members 
had  taken  sick  leave  because 


of  tbe  stress  of  faeirg  the  sack 
if  they  went  on  strlte  — it 
amounted  to  a “new  form  of  | 
strike  action”.  But  BA  argued 
that  cabin  staff  were  scared  of  | 
crossing  picket  lines  and  sus- 
pended two  activists. 

“My  message  to  those  who 
are  sick,”  BA’s  operations 
manager  Michad  Street  said, 
’*is  that  various  arrange- 
ments are  availsdde  to  you, 
and  if  you  come  to  work  we 
wni  look  after  you  when  you 
get  here.” 

Coaches  are  collecting  staffl 
from  seven  hotds  near  Oatwick  I 
and  Heathrow,  free  fend*  are 
being  offered  and  screais  have 
been  put  ^ around  crew  as- 
sembly points  to  shield  stri^ 
breakers’ identities.  . 

In  a letter  to  BA’s  directors, 
the  TUG  general  secretary 
John  Monks  said  there  had 
been  widespread  revulsion  at 
the  company's  intimidatory 
tactics  in  the  cabin  crew  dis- 
pute. Management  had  “pfled ' 
threat  upon  threat  on  an  al- , 
ready  depressed  and  demoral- 
ised group  of  workers”. 

His  attack  was  rejected  by 
BA's  chief  executive.  Bob  Ayi- 
ing,  who  is  being  advised  by 
Sir  Tim  Bell  — Lady 
Thatcher’s  public  relations 
consultant  during  tbe  late 
1970s  and  1980s  — on  how  to 
improve  the  beleaguered  BA 

TnanagBfnan**g  imagp 

The  TGWD  was  yesterday 
pointing  to  a string  of  BA 
moves  over  the  past  few  days 
— inninriing  the  threat  of  I 
l^al  action  against  tbe  union 
and  threats  of  suspensions  — 
which  had  so  Ear  led  to  no 
action.  BA  was  also  forced  to 
admit  yesterday  that  it  had 
been  Clming  striking  cabin 
gfafr 

Meanwhile  leftwing  Labour 
MPs  yesterday  seized  on  BA's 
threats  to  sack  or  withdraw 
benefits  from  strikers  to  de- 
mand that  such  tactics  be  out- 
lawed. A Commons  motion 
put  down  by  John  McDonnell, 
the  MP  for  Hayes  and  Har- 
lington,  called  for  legi^tion 
banning  “victimisation  or 
discrimination”  against  strik- 
ers alter  a return  to  woiit. 


of  cabin 

crew 

rush 


Ctartamtatt 


Passengers  waiting  by  the  BA  check-in  desks  at  Heathxw  during  the  second  day  of  the  strike  called  by  air  cabin  crew 


PHOTOGRAPH:  OMAO  WESPNe 


Lost  pay,  lost  time,  lost  expectations,  lost  trust 


Cabin  crew  tell  Seumas  Milne  how  the 
imposed  conditions  are  affecting  them 


JASON  — not  his  real 
name  — is  a 82-yeamld 
steward  with  seven 
yeai^  experience  in  British 
Airways,  who  now  works 
on  long-haul  flints.  His 
basic  pay  is  around  £15.000. 
but  alter  addii^  overtime 
and  allowances,  his  earn- 
ings worked  out  at  more 
»iia-a  double  that  before  the 
new  conditions  package 
was  imposed  in  May. 

He-is  now  around  £400  a 
month  worse  off,  he  says, 
as  a result  of  the  “restmc- 
torii^”  negotiated  with  tbe 


minority  union.  Cabin 
Crew  89.  Yes,  his  basic  has 
increased  by  £116  a month. 
But  on  his  first  six-day  trip, 
to  Kuala  Lnmpur,  he  lost 
£148  in  overtime  payments 
and  £12.60  In  mileage 
allowance  for  travel  to 
work  in  umodal  hours. 

With  three  or  four  long- 
haul  trips  a month,  the  cut 
in  earnings  will  bodld  up. 
He  has  also  lost  his  annual 
service  increment  in  the 
imposed  package. 

He  is  nnimiaessed  by  BA 
chief  execnttve  Bob  Ayffng*s 


'toioney  back  guarantee”'^  to 
any  eristing  staff  suffering 
losses  in  the  next  three 
years.  "I  dont  bdieve  it 
Tinae’3  no  trust  in  the  man- 
agement who  have  broken 
snch  promises  before. 

**Tbey’re  bringing  in 
recruits  on  £8,000  a year, 
and  what*s  that  going  to  do 
to  our  pay  in  the  ftrture?” 


“W 


E have  no  foith 
left  in  cabin 
crew  manage- 
ment'* says  Leanne,  a 37- 
year-old  stewardess  with  14 
years’  Hying  experience 
with  BA  short-hauL  “They 
ten  you  one  thing  and  they 
do  another.” 

Since  the  birth  of  her 


two-year-old  son,  Leanne 
has  had  a Job-share  con- 
tract Before  the  imposition 
of  the  new  pay  and  condi- 
tions padsage,  her  hours 
woiked  out  at  around  67  in 
28  days.  Now'they  could  be 
extended  up  to  89. 

Her  basic  pay  —'.about 
£16,500  a year  has  been 
increased  by  £70  a month 

with  incorporation  trf  over- 
time and  allowances.  In  the 
first  month,  her  take-home 
pay  was  £100  down.  In  the 
second,  it  was  up  by  around 
£10  because  of  backdated 
payments. 

Like  o^r  striking  crew, 
she  has  little  foith  in  the 
management  pledge  to 
make  up  cabin  crew  pay 


Josses  for  .the  next  three 
years.  ”lf  yon  change  fleets 
or  type  of  aircraft  or  you 
move  between  long-haul 
and  short-haoL  the  money- 
back  guarantee  won't 
apply,”  she  says,  adding 
that  crew  can  be  moved 
regardless  of  ti3«lr  wishes. 

The  new  £8,000  starting 
salary— a 19  percent  cut-— 
is  £3,000  less  than  in  the 
charter  airline,  Britannia.. 

“The  whole  thing  stinks. 
When  thcv  claim  on  televi- 
sion that  they  haven't  been 
Intimidatihg.  us.  11.  makes 
yon  laugh.  I’ve  kept  all  the 
threatening  letters,  video 
and  audio  tapes  they've 
sent  us  and  Tve  got  a six- 
inch  file," 


The  British  Medical 
Assoclatkm  made  a Hoc- 
mal  eoaplalntto  Brltiih 
Airways  yesterday.  chUmlng 
that  its  policy  of  tealating 
staff  obtain  a sfckness  certifi- 
cate for  mo.  <»e  day  of  ill- 
ness during  the  dtepule  was 
wastlx^  the  time  cf  foraity 
doctors  and  delaying  treat- 
ment to  other  patients. 

NonoaUy  seJf-cortification 
is  used  for  up  to  seven  days, 
aftw  wfak^  a doctor's  note  is 
necessary. 

BA  has  toild  staff  to  get  a 
certificate,  for  any  si^ess 
p^od.  These  usually  have  to 
be  private  certilletrtes,  at  a 
eo6tof£7.sa 

Family  doctors  near  Heath- 
row and  Gatwick  have  com- 
plained that  their  surgeries 
foce  beli^  swamped  BA 
staff  seeking  such  certificates. 

Km  Rose,  a practice  man- 
ager at  Wejdirtdge.  Surrey, 
said;  ”We  have  managed  to 
cope,  but  there  has  been  extra 
pressure.  It  is  work  we  could 
have  done  without. 

”We  don't  want  to  get  in- 
volved In  a dispute  between 
BA  and  ttwir  staff.  It  is  their 
responsiblUty  to  use  their 
own  occiQiatkmal  health  Jhcll- 
ities  If  they  don't  trust  their 
staff  to  he  honest  about  sick- 
ness of  less  foan  seven  days." 

Ian  Bogle,  chairman  of  tbe 
BMA’s  GP . oommittee,  said 
some  fomlly  doctors  in  air- 
port areas  had  received  17 
eeitlfieate  requests  in  a day 
fttxn  BA  staff. 

He  has  written  to  Sir  Colin 
MarahjJi,  BA  chairman,  say- 
ing that  the  stif-tsrtlficatioa 
scheme  was  inboduoed  to 
reduce  ihe  workload  on  doc- 
tors and  BA’s  inatructioos  to 
staff  were  subverting  this  — 
as  well  as  asking  GPs  to  act  as 
"industrial  poUcmen”. 

"1  am  sure  you  will  agree 
tiiat  the  issue  of  certificates 
for  limited  periods  of  absence, 
due  to  minor  aliments  ...  is 
an  unnecessary  waste  of  GBs' 
valuable  time.” 


Girl  hurt  in  Alpine  crash  tells  of  battle  to  help  dying  friends 


David  Ward 


A SCHOOLGIRL  injured  in 
the  bus  crash  in  the 
French  Alps  told  yesterday 
how  she  used  first  aid  skills 
learned  in  the  Brownies  to  try 
to  help  friends  fotally  Injured 
in  the  accident. 

Laura  England,  aged  15, 
was  on  the  bus  with  pupils 
and  teachers  from  St  James’s 
School  in  Bolton,  Greater 
Manchester,  when  it  plunged 
75ft  into  a narrow  valley  in 
the  Savoie  region. 


Laura  broke  two  bones  in 
her  spine  when  she  was 
thrown  40ft  from  the  bus  as  ft 
rolled  down  the  steep  slope 
but  defied  her  back  injuries  to 
clamber  up  the  steep  ravine 
to  find  15-year-old  Nicola 
Moore,  who  had  also  been 
thrown  out  and  died  at  the 
scene. 

"Nicola  was  not  breathing 
and  her  heart  had  stopped, 
but  I decided  I had  to  help 
her,  so  I tried  to  open  her  air- 
ways,” said  Laura,  speaking 
from  the  Royal  Bolton  Hospi- 
tal where  she  is  being  treated 


for  her  injuries.  I tipped  her 
head  back  and  was  about  to 
start  mouth-to-mouth  resusci- 
tation when  the  instructors 
came  and  took  over.  I held  her 
band  and  told  her  that  I loved 
her  and  her  mum  and  dad 
loved  her  and  all  her  friends 
loved  her.” 

Laura  wept  as  she  spoke  | 
her  friend.  "I  want  to  remem- 
ber the  good  times  I had  with 
Nicola,”  she  said. 

Laura  described  how  she 
had  also  tried  to  hdp  14-year- 
old  Keith  Ridding  who.  with 
his  best  friend  Robert  Board- 


man,  also  14.  died  later  in 
hospital 

"I  held  his  hand  and  I could 
feel  he  had  a pulse  and  I 
rolled  hhn  into  the  recover 
position.  1 did  a first-aid 
course  with  the  Brownies  and 
with  my  mum  being  a nurse 
she  was  always  teUing  us  dif- 
ferent ways  to  save  lives.” 

St  James's  will  reopen  on 
Monday,  when  the  920  pupils 
will  gather  for  a special  as- 
sembly  in  memory  of  the 
three  dead  teenagers.  The  fu- 
nerals will  take  place  next 
week. 


Princess  Michael  and  husband  ‘in  talks  with  bank  over  £2m  debt’ 


Kama!  Ahmed 


PRINCESS  Michael  of  Kent. 

tbe  Queen’s  cousin,  and 
her  husband  have  debts  of 
more  than  £2  million,  it  was 
daimed  yesterday. 

It  was  reported  that  Prin- 
cess Micha^  known  for  her 
love  of  lavish  living  and 
Rince  Michael  had  been  to  a 
meeting  witii  Coutts  bank  to 
riiBffijas  debts  totalling  £2.3 
million.  The  Mirror  news- 
paper said  their  stately  home 
in  Gloucestershire,  Nether 


Lypiatt  Maiux-,  may  be  at  risk 
if  they  do  not  reduce  their 
borrowings. 

The  couple's  office  at  Ken- 
sington Psilace  said  it  was  un- 
able to  comment.  "Their 
finances  are  naturally  a pri- 
vate and  confidential  matter," 
said  Claudia  Jenkins,  the 
princess’s  personal  secretary. 

The  debts,  said  to  have 
risen  from  £1.7  million  last 
year*  are  the  latest  in  a series 
of  problems  since  the  couple 
married  in  1978. 

The  princess  was  accused 
of  pla^arism  over  her  first 


book,  and  her  publishers  paid 
compensatioa  to  the  histo- 
rian, Daphne  Ben.net  The 
princess  blamed  a mix-up 
with  her  researcher. 

The  princess’s  fotber  was 
revealed  to  have  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  SS  while  Hitler  was 
in  power,  somethii^  she  said 
she  knew  nothing  o£^  and  she 
was  romantically  linked  to  a 

TVwaw  hminnairp. 

Called  by  some  'Trineess 
Pushy”,  she  has  been  quoted 
as  saying  she  would  "go  any- 
where for  a firee  lunch". 

Their  home  is  valued  at  £1.5 


mlllhm.  She  has  Jewellery 
thou^t  to  be  worth  £500,000, 
while  he  has  a £120.000  Aston 
Martin.  Last  month  the 
prince  said  of  his  involve- 
ment in  a TV  series:  "Like 
anyone  rise,  1 must  earn  my 
liie  couple  are  not 
paid  frixn  the  Civil  List. 

The  Mirror  quoted  a royal 
source  as  saying  that  al- 
though the  couple's  debts 
were  serious,  it  was  not  "a  sit- 
uation like  Fezgie’s”. 

Coutts  said  yesterday  it 
never  comment  on  its  cli- 
ents’affairs. 


■1^ 


■ 1^ r....  ■ 

She  came,  she  saw.  she  conquered . . . Graca  Machel  receives  an  honorary  degree  at  Essex  for  her  work  fbr  the  UN.  ‘It’s  her  day  today.”  said  Nelson  Mandela  photographs:  martim  ooowin 


Mandela  step  aside  as  honour  is  given  to  his  partner 


Gary  Younge  on 

comrades  in  arms 


They  came  from  on 
high.  With  a whirr  of 
blades  and  a bluster  of 
wind,  two  helicopters  sig- 
nalled the  arrival  of  Afil- 
ca*s  first  couple.  Nelson 
Mandela  and  Graca  Ma- 
cheL  to  the  waiting  crowds 
at  Essex  university,  outside 
Colchester. 

Comrades  in  arms  — in 
each  other's  arms  — tb^ 
emerged  from  a sleek  jag- 
uar like  a twin  monument 
to  dignity  and  affection. 


bathed  In  sunshine,  cheers 
andgoodwilL 

After  years  of  defrring  the 
gravity  of  age.  President 
Mandela's  slight  stoop, 
hobbling  gait  and  discreet 
hearing  aid  indicated  that 
the  rigours  of  overseeing  a 
democratic  revolution  can 
take  their  toll  on  even  the 
healthiest  79-year-old. 

He  had  words  of  eziconr- 
agement  for  the  parmts  of 
Stephen  Lawrence  — the 
black  teenager  killed  in  a 
racist  attack.  “Keep 
strong,”  he  said. 

But  throu^out  the  South 
African  president  was  keen 
not  to  take  tbe  iima7igit» 


‘Tt’s  not  about  me.  it's 
about  Mrs  MacheL  Ifs  her 
day  today.  She  la  the  boss.” 

EQs  companion  was  only 
too  happy  to  oblige.  Havii^ 
risked  her  lifo  for  the  revo- 
lution against  Portuguese 
colonialism  and  then,  as 
education  minister  in  an  in- 
dependent Mogamfalque, 
cut  illiteracy  by  a fifth,  she 
had  no  intention  of  walking 
in  anybody's  shadow. 

She  was  at  the  university 
to  be  presented  with  an 
honorary  degree  for . her 
work  on  the  Study  of  war 
and  its  eCfocta  on  children, 
nie  widow  of  the  former 
president  of  Mbxambique, 


Samora  Machel  (who  died 
in  an  air  crash  in  1986),  she 
was  appointed  by  the 
Dnited  Nations  as  an  expert 
on  the  subject,  and  Essex 
has  been  commissioned  to 
produce  two  of  the  studin 
on  the  issue. 

"The  university  is  proud 
to  honour  a distinguished 
leader  of  her  country  and  of 
Africa  — and  an  eminent 
International  public  ser- 
vant,” said  the  university 
orator  during  the 

presentation. 

When  Mrs  Machel 
emerged  foom  the  cere- 
mony, with  her  mortar- 
board and  porple  velvet 


Cloak,  to  more  jubilation, 
she  took  the  praise  with  the 
magnanimity  that  has 
made  her  the  partner  of  one 
of  the  world's  favourite 
politicians. 

"I  don't  take  this  rect^- 
tion  Jnst  for  myself,  I repre- 
sent mililonsof  chil^en 
who  have  witnessed  war. 
Now  we  must  think  how  we 
can  take  this  back  to 
them,”  she  said. 

After  five  minutes  on  her 
own  she  was  Jollied  by  Pres- 
ident Mandela  fbr  a short 
walkabont 

Trish,  from  tiie  nniversi- 
ty  canteen,  thonght  he 
looked  remarkable  for  his 


age.  Referring  to  Mrs  Ma- 
ehri.  who  is  5L  she  said:  "It 
must  be  his  toy  girl  who 
'keeps  him  young.” 

”He  deserves  all  the  hap- 
piness he  can  get  after- all 
he’s  been  throng” 
Alistair  Rogers,  a PhD 
student. 

Later  the  demands  of 
hl^  office  forced  the  happy 
couple  apart  for  the  first 
time  in  their  British  visit. 
Mr  Mandela  went  on  to 
meet  Tony  Blair  in  Down- 
ing Street  fbr  an  hour-long 
informal  chat.  Today  the 
couple  Will  visit  Oxford, 
where  he  will  receive  the 
ftnedom  of  the  city. 


Shake-up  in 
special  care 
for  children 


PavM  BrfmHe,  Social 
Oenilcaa  Conw^iondeiit 


ZNISTERS  will 
today  commit  £5 
million  to  start  a 
shake-up  of  inten- 
sive care  for  siA  children, 
concentrating  services  on 
specialist  hospitals. 

A network  of  *Tetrleval 
teams”  will  be  put  on  stand- 
by 24  hours  a dsy  to  take  chil- 
dren to  the  hospitals,  vrtiicb 
wQl  be  staffed  by  doctors 
nurses  with  advanced 
training. ... 

The  changes  have  been  ac- 
cepted by-  the  Government 
after  a review  of  paediatric 
Intensive  care  following  the 
deatii  in  1995  ot  Nicholas  Gri- 
dard,  aged  10.  He  collapsed 
vrith  a brain  haemorrhage  in 
Stockport,  Greater  Manches- 
ta-p  awri  died  while  being  for-' 
tied  Grom  boepltal  to  ho^ltal 
in  search  of  an  intensive  care 
bed. 

Frank  Dobson,  the  Health 
Secretary,  and  Baroness  Jay, 
Health  Minister,  wUl  an- 
nounce the  changes  , during  a 
visit  to  Leeds  General  Thfir* 
mary,  where  Nicholas  was 
being  taken  when  be  died. 

About  12,000  children  a 
year  require  intensive  care  in 
Enriand.  Half  of  tham  are 
under  two  years  old. 

Thirty  designated  units 
offer  intensive  care  but  nniy 
seven  of  than  have  eight  or 
more  beds.  Many  other  hospi- 


tals provide  the  care  on  gen- 
eral wards. 

The  review  report  pub- 
lished today,  says  services 
have  developed  in  an  un- 
planned  way  and  cannot  be 
provided  In  every  locality. 

Provision  of  further,  iso- 
lated paediatric  intensive 
care  beds  should  stop  immedi- 
ately, the  report  recommends. 
All  areas  should  carry  out  a 
study  of  their  service  needs 
and  each  should  designate  a 
lead  centre. 

Wltiiln  a year,  no  intensive 
care  should  be  provided  cm 
general  children’s  wards; 
within  three  yeaxa,  no  care 
Should  be  provided  in . any 
hospital  fading  to  meet  train- 
ing and  other  criteria. 

The  report  says  services 
should  be  UmltPd  to  the  lead 
centres  - bis  general  hospi- 
tals which  have  adult  inten- 
sive care  units  anti  already 
provide  "a  considerable 
amount”  of  caye  for  children  - 
and  to  hospitals  offering 
specialist  support  in  areas 
such  as  buns,  heart  surgery 
or  he^  surgery. 

Andrew  Sharpies,  a consul- 
tant at  the  Royal  Manchester 
riuldren's  ho^ltal.  said  the 
Government’s  d^ision  to  go 
ahead  wlih  frie  phawgBs  was 
"tranendous  news”. 

"It  wilt  mean  a briter,  safer 
seni^  with  children  requir- 
ing intensive  b*»ing  treated  by 
b^ily  experienced  staff  with 
all  necessary  support  to 
hand,”  Dr  Sharpies  sRld, 
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Si^of  fishing  rods,  shooting  sticks,  crutches  and  Herm^  scarves  as  top  T ories  and  peers  lead  protest  against  proposed  hunting  ban 

Faithful  gather  in  countryside  blood  feud 
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The  rally 


MnVMal.  - 
and  Allaon  Daniels 


JEREMY  Irons.  Eng- 
Hshmap  and  com* 
liyiuan.  was  trying 
to  eacplain  in'scbool- 
boy  Frencb.  why 
100,000  people  were  In 
Hyde  Park  wearing  ftmny 
bats,  singing  abont  Jemsa- 
lem  and  vourtng  to  hnnt 
Reynard  tbe  Foac  across 
meadow  and  moor  in  the 
face  of  vile  attacks  by  igno- 
rant people  in  cities. 

The  foreign  reporters 
were  bewildered.  He 
paused,  tt  was  much  i 

in  Engtisb:  **The  British 
countryside  is  a wild,  cmel 
place,  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. We  change  its  stmc> 
tnre  at  our  peilL’* 

An  eclectic  mis  of  celebri- 
ties, conservationists 
sportsmen,  huntsmen  in 
foil  hunting  dress,  farmers 
and  countryside  workers  — 
some  of  whom  set  oot  on 
ibot  fior  the  capita]  three 
weeks  ago — had  converged 
on  tbe  capital  to  deliver  a 
doom-laden  message  that  a 
ban  on  foxhnntiiig  would 
cost  thousands  of  jobs  and 
livelihoods. 

Tbe  really  wild,  crnel 
things  at  the  biggest  politi- 
cal rally  since  the  poll  tax 
In  1990  were  safely  pmined 
In  a high  security  VIP 
hutch  round  the  back  of  the 
Hyde  Park  stage.  The  royal 
nanny  Tiggy  L^g-Booike 
was  showing  her  fangs. 


The  journey 


Peter  Hetherhigton 


With  the 
ferocity  ofa 
baited  bear, 
conservationist 
David  Bellamy 
(above)  was  let 
loose.  ^The  real 
cruelty  is  the 
battery  hens 
and  veal  pens,’ 
he  said 


there  to  **help  out”  the  o]^ 
ganisers  of  the  Coantryside 
Rally  in  a shirt  the 
colour  as  tbe  soft  nose  of 
Jill  the  Northumbrian  ftiv 
ret.  hersdf  the  object  of  de- 
sire by  the  Falcon.' 

Lord  Soames,  imitating  a 
white  xhino  as  he  got  off  bis 
hunting  stick  to  trample 
through  an  tmdetgrowth  of 
riders  and  hare  coursera, 
thundered  like  a wounded 
pachyderm:  ^'Tony  Blair  is 
inst  taTMwp  a lot  of  clap- 
trap.** Old  green  fine  John 

Gunmier  gifwUcod  at  the 
back,  ready  to  vrtilp  in  tbe 
politically  incorrect. 

On  sta^,  Michael  Hesel- 
tine,  roar  restored  after  a 
heart  operation,  followed  a 
pack  of  rigbtwing  Ubertar^ 
Ians  and  political  dead 
ducks  to  glimpse  a new 
dawn  fbr  a wounded  party 
and  a new  platform  Ite  the 
revival  of  tiie  Tory  party. 
'*lUs  is  the  most  slgnlfl- 
cant  grouping  I have  ever 
seen,**  he  said  to  cheers. 

The  crocodile  tears 
flowed  from  the  men  who 
had  rti.  wiiwiTig 

industry:  ‘This  b<n  would 
destroy  nnmmtittfrtea,  dam- 
age frra^e  environments 
and  destroy  Jobs.** 

It  was  Glastonbury  with- 
out the  mud  or  lo^  the 
crowd  by  now  a sea  of  fish- 
ing rods,  shoottiig  sticks, 
crutches  and  Hermbs 
scarves,  as  pipes  and  hom 
celebrated  the  lelmu  of 
pasmon  to  Tory  politics: 
**Ihe  proposed  bill  is  a vl- 
elons  onslau^t  on  a trea- 
sured traction  of  rural  life 
for  no  reason  beyond  the 
satisfaction  of  the  bigotry 


They  roiled  up  for  file 
dawn  special  In  their 
Range  Rovers,  Mercs, 
and  mud-splattered 
off-roaders  — the 
rich  men  from  tbe  castles,  the 
poorer  folks  at  the  gate,  and 
tbe  ghlUles.  gamekeepers,  tbr- 
riers.  foresters,  ferreters. 
bunt  masters  and  kennel 
men. 

In  (he  sunrise  at  Berwick, 
and  later  Newcastl^-tbe  hi^ 
and  the  lowlS'.  merged  Into 
coe,  green-jacketed  mass  — 
united  by  yellow,  green  or 
• navy  blue  "save  our  country- 
side" T-sbirts  and  banners 
proclaiming  a similar 
message. 

**We*re  an  endangered 
qwcies  — the}'*re  out  to  get 
us.**  thundered  an  tiderty 
maw  iq  Panama  bat  on  tbe 
^tform  while  his  wUb  i^ed 
at  TOny  Blair.  "I  tbou^t  he 
wanted  to  unite  Britain  and 
now  he's  turning  the  cities 
t^alnst  the  country." 

Iifore  than  500  had  crowded 
Into  tbe  30-year-old  carriages, 
courtesy  of  the  Scottish  Rail 
Preservation  Society,  for  the 
seven-hour  haul  to  Lond<m  — 
one  of  four  charters  taking 
the  hunting,  shooting  and 


Wsagoodway 
of  linking  social 
classes’ 
explained 
theDukeof 
Roxburgh 
(above)  on  his 
awaydayfrom 
Floors  Castle 


CHy  to  offer  prostitutes 
special  tolerance  zone 


MwtlnWahiwilglit 


CAUTIOUS  attempts 
to  isolate  proetitu^ 
tion  in  a non-resi- 
dential  "tolerance 
2one'*  are  to  go  ahead  in  one 
of  Britain's  biggest  cit^,  in 
i^te  of  criticism  by  church- 
"rftiy  ■ business  leaders  and 
some  local  councillors. 

Women  caught  soliciting  in 
pert  of  the  east  end  business 
district  of  Sheffield,  which  is 
little  flnequented  at  night,  will 
be  treated  leniently  by  magis- 
trates and  police  under 
. posals  from  the  council, 
health  organisations  and 
.wunea'B  groups.  , 

.The  strategy  is  twinned 
with  a planned  crackdown  on 

prostitution  in  residenttol 
. -BKHis  the  South  Yorkshire 
city,  notably  Broomhall. 
. where  families  have  long 
complained  about  kerb-crawl- 
er^ pimping  and  other  pre^ 
'.ioDS  stemming  from  orga- 
'nlsedvioe.'  . . 

"Our  prime  aim  is  to 
remove  this  nuisance  from 
the  residents.”  said  council- 
lor Jan  Fiore,  chairwoman  of 
shfflV»]d  women's  committee. 
"As  well  as  maintaining 
h«wUh  and  safety  advice  for 
the  women  and  providing  real 


alternatives  for  those  who 
wish  to  leave  prostitution.” 

Sheffield’s  initiative,  which 
is  e:q>ected  to  win  fiiU  council 
approval  later  this  year,  fol- 
lows similar  experiments  in 
Edinburgh  and  Birmingham. 

The  tolerance  zone  is  being 
kept  low-key  and  its  precise 
borders  — expected  to  cover 
roomily  a square  mile  — will 
not  be  publicised,  to  avoid  the 
notori^  <^red  light  districts 
in  cities  elsewhere.  But  Shef- 
field Conservatives  are  set  to 
oppose  the  plan  as  a setback 
to  attempts  to  encoim^  new 
business  in  non-residential 
areas. 

Councillor  David  Heslop 
sairi!  •■We  are  trying  to  revive 
the  end.  and  ftixs  will  not 
help."  A spokesman  for  the 
dt^s  Cfaai^ber  of  Commerce 
warned  that  the  idan 
“could  put  off  investment  at_a 
time  when  a lot  of  money  is 
bpirtg  pumped  Into  Sheffield. 
Businesses  hardly  want  their 
clients  being  approached  by 
prostitutes  who  think  they 
may  be  k^b^rawlers." 

The  proposal  has  also  been 
condemned  by  some  loc^ 
churoh  leaders  as  "giving  the 
OTOPS  message".  But  South 
Yorkshire  police  are  under- 
stood to  be  prepared  to  give 
the  experiment  a chance,  sub- 


ject to  police  authority  ap- 
provaL  Officers  on  the  street 
have  long  heen  aware  that 
anti-prostitution  drives  is 
any  particular  area  tend  only 
to  see  the  problem  surteice  in 
another  pari  of  the  city. 

Police  have  been  involved 
since  1994  in  discussions  at  a 
Sheffidd  fbnim  set-up  to  pool 
views  <m  street  prostitution 
with  the  council,  health  au- 
thorities and  community 
groups. 

The  initiative  was  given 
added  urgency  by  violence 
linked  to  tbe  area,  including 
the  murder  of  a Sh^leld 
prostitute.  Dawn  Shields,  and 
the  leeruitiag  of  schocdgirJs 
into  vice. 

?The  diveisitm  and  protec- 
tion of  young  vulnerable 
women  is  another  of  our 
prime  alms,”  said  Councillor 
Fiore. 

Superintendant  Steve  King, 

of  Sheffield  police,  said:  ''We 
have  experi^ce  of  eradicat- 
ing the  problem  and  we’re 
pleased  to  support  ellbrts 
being  made  to  divert  tbe  prac- 
tice from  areas  where  it 
causes  local  ooocera.  . 

“Tbtfl  isn't  a pcdlce  initia- 
tive, bat  we*ve  been  asked  to 
support  the  local  authority, 
the  health  authority  and 
other  agencies." 


Yardie  informer  loses  deportation  fight 

. I thA  deoartation  decisio 


A JAMAICAN  Yardte  ipmg- 

ster  who  was  a paid  police 

tefonner  eannot-i^v  on  al- 
promises  of  police  pro- 
teclion  to  avoid  deportation,  a 
High  Court  Judge  ruled 
yestmlay. 

Lawyers  fbr  ^(<m  Green, 
aged  yid  a- Metropolitan 
Pcdlce  InteUifNiice  chief  as- 
sured 0«en:that;he  wtaild  be 


orotected.  Green,  who  U serv- 
inc  six  vears  for  armed  rob- 
feared  being  killed  if  be 
returned  to  Jamaica  because 
ai  having  given  information 
about  Jamaican  criminals. 

However.  Iasi  Nowmber 
the  Home  Office  decided  to  de- 
port him  on  his  release. 

Revising  Green  permission 
to  seek  a judicial  review  of 


the  deportation  decision,  Mr 
Justice  Jowitt  said  the  Home 
Office  Imznigaratlon  depart- 
ment was  not  bound  by  wl^- 
ever  may  have  been  sain  by 
the  police. 

Green  may  take  the  case  to 
the  Court  of  Appeal  He  win 
argue  against  his  depo^tion 
at  an  immigration  tribunal 
next  month. 


and  prejudice  of  people 
Whose  cono^  of  rural  life 
owes  more  to  Walt  Diney 
than  the  real  wmrld.** 

nie  TWftMagft  fi)r  Mr  Blair 
was  to  leave  tlu  hunters 
alone:  "Stop  letting  these 
townie  boson  g^d  ns 
down."  cried  tenner  WUlie 
Po(de  to  the  biggest  ap- 
planse  of  the  day.  The 
eccond  biggest  when 

it  was  suggested  there : 
would  be  **trouble**-  if  the 
bill  was  passed. 

WilUaiB  Hagoe.  country- 
man and  Tory  leader, 
entered  the  eneiosnre  say- ' 
toff  **Tbe  bfll  is  a divisive  ' 
measure  creating  two  i 
nations,  by  setting  town 
against  couartiy.  Labour  ap- 1 
pear  to  believe  that  they  are  , 
re-flgbtlsg  the  old  class 
war." 

It  took  the  Labour  peer 
lady  MaMallen,  ruddy  in 
dress  and  voice,  to 
the  wider  points:  **It*s 
abont  free^m  of  peopte  to 
choose  how  they  live  their 
Uves.** 

With  the  ferocity  of  a 
baited  bear  David  Bellamy, 
conservationist,  bounded 
on  to  the  stage.  WlkUite 
was  under  threat,  not  from 
men  on  horseback  and 
packs  of  dogs  but  tenners 
hell  bent  on  intensive  term- 
ii^.  "*nie  real  cruelty  is  the 
battery  hens  and  the  veal 
pens,"  he  sato. 

Anti-hunt  campaigners 
onfkirled  a tenner  reading: 
"Stop  ripitoig  wildlife  apart 
and  become  a nicer 
person." 

Leader  commant,  page  12; 
tliait  for  eanRy,  page  12 


Ashing  set  from  Scotland  and 
the  north  to  Hyde  Park. 

Alex  Bowles,  r^ooal  direc- 
tor of  the  British  Field  Spmts 
Society  and  mganlser  of  the 
£2S-per-head  emirslon,  was 
u^ry,  yet  restrained.  "Petrie 
•in  the  countryside  do  feel 
threatened.  Their  libaty  Is- 
being  taken  away,  their  pri- 
vacy threatened." 

AlcEig  tbe  OQtTidors  of  the 
Sam  special,  msmy  talked 
about  liberty — theirs,  oot  the 
foxes’  — and  hypocrisy, 
namely  tbe  nerve  of  a fishing 
Labour  MP  called  Mike  Fos- 
ter in  promoting  the  Wild 
Mammals  (Hunting  and  Dogs) 
Bin.  ‘TYou've  got  to  realise 
tbata  fish  drowns  idowly<«  a 
book  while  a fox  is  killed  in- 
stantly and  huTnanefy.”  said 
Peter  Neilsoo,  foil-time  mas- 
ter of  the  Duke  of  Buedeueb's 
hunt  in  the  Borders.  "Actu- 
ally, it  is  crashed."  explained 
Jereniy  Whaley,  a terrier  who 
is  ytKft  master  of  the  oearhy 
Berwickshire  hnnt.  "Don’t 
I forget  a hound  weighs  to  to  80 
, lbs  whereas  a fox  is  iSlbs." 

And  then  there  are  those 
; pictures  of  hounds  tearing  a 
fox  apart  'They’re  grossly 
misleadlx^”  insisted  Jereaiy. 
"It’s  rather  like  enjoying  a 
good  piece  of  beef.  Nobody 
would  say  you  were  tearing  a 
cow  apart  would  they?” 

But  of  course,  hunting  is 
much  more  *hsm  knnng_  "it’s 
a good  way  of  linking  social 


classes,"  explained  the  Duke 
of  Roxbuigh  (Guy  to  friends), 
occupying  a first-class  com- 
partment with  the  young 
Duchess  (Virginia),  and 
daughter  hady  Rosie  Innis- 
Eerr.  'This  is  md  just  about 
hunting.  It  Is  about  the  way 
the  countryside  is  looked 
after.  Hunting  is  moch  more 
tirfPTKilhlP  rtian  shooting 
competition  fishing." 

Guy  no  longer  hunts.  Rosie, 
and  Vir^nla,  are  rather  keen. 
T go  out  25  tiTTipg  a year,**  vte- 
unteers  the  duchess.  "But 
♦hLq  is  also  about  what  goes 
with  the  hunt  In  a big  way 
we're  bringing  the  country- 
side tc^ther  with  lots.-  of 
related  social  activities  — 
cricket  tennis,  and  things  for 
the  chililtwa  like  pony  clubs." 

But  as  Mike  Hedley  can 
testify,  there  is  a more  practl- 
cal  side  to  hunting  behind  tbe 
red-jacketed  elites  — namely 
pressure  from  hill  termers  to 
IKotect  their  iamlw.  As  mas- 
ter of  the  Border  Hunt  in 
Northumberland,  he  sees 
more  than  200  foxes  slaugh- 
tered duriz^  tbe  Septembet^ 
kterch  season.  T am  . w>t 
frightened  to  say  that  we  run 
a fox-control  (^wration,”  says 
Mike,  who  terms  400  acres.  "If 
we  weren't  there,  termers 
would  simply  hire  cowboys 
with  terriers.  The  fox  does  a 
good  job  h-ilTing  all  SOTtS  CflO- 
dents.  But  it  has  to  be 
controlled.” 


O 

If  evera  litHe 
bitty  henny- 
wenny  is 
hurt,  you  will 
find  Bel 
sobbing  at 
her  side.  And 
even  the 
thought of a 
single  fox  in 
pain  makes 
me  want  to 
cry  my  heart 
out  and  then 
some. 

Bel  Littlejohn 
among  her 
dumb  friends 


Fox  facts 


vnniam  Hague  at  tbe  Hyde  Park  rally.  The  bin  is  creating  two  nations’  photoorw>h:8Ean8Mth 


How  many  hunts!? 

More  than  300,  from  ftie 
expensive  Quorn  ("oew  posh’’, 
according  to  the  British  Field 
Sports  Societ)’}  and  the  Beau- 
fort ("old  posh"),  to  humble 
packs,  supported  by  sheep 
formers,  surii  as  the  Bleo- 
cathra  In  Lakeland.  Two  hun- 
dred himt  foxes  and  73  bunt 
hares  with  beagles. 

How  popular  are  they? 

The  BFSS  claims  215,000 
people  are  involved,  but  rela- 
tively few  actual^  hunt,  corn- 
par^  with  3a  milliOD  who 
fish,  704,000  who  shoot  game, 
and  14.500  who  stalk  deer. 

How  big  Is  the  anti  lobby? 
The  RSPCA  has  42,000  mem- 
bers, with  maybe  500.000  sup- 
porters. while  the  Le^e 
Against  Cruel  Sports  claims 
40,000  members  and  support- 
ers. Saboteurs,  wltb  sophisti- 
cated radio  systems,  disrupt 
the  main  taunts  ~ rialm- 
ing  some  success  In  putting  44 
out  of  business  in  30  years. 

Will  a ban  lead  to  bans  on 
other  country  parsuits? 

The  Prime  Minister  insists 
not  “We  value  what  happens 
in  the  countryside  and  some 
(rf^the  auctions . . . that  we 
intend  banning  shooting  and 
fishing  are  abrolute  non- 
sense," he  said  this  week. 

How  many  fines  are  killed? 
Probably  around  20,000  a year. 
Small  hunts  kill  most,  with 
tenners  riding  high-powered 
"quads" — four-wheel  motor 
bikes— in  pursuit. 

How  many  Jobs  In  hunting? 
Figures  vary.  The  BF^  says 
coimtry  sports  provide  foil- 
time  work  for  60,000;  oppo- 
nents dispute  this.  Possibly 
14,000 are  employed. 

What  would  happen  to 
honnds?  Unclear.  There  are 
up  to  20,000  trained  hounds, 
but  they  would  not  make  pets. 
As  a last  resort,  they  might  be 
destroyed:  thousands  are  shot 
each  year  anyway  because 
they  are  too  old.  No  sentiment 
here. 

What  are  the  alternatives  to 
banting? 

Shooting,  trapping  and  poi- 
soning — altbou^  all  have 
disadvantages.  "Can  anyone 
gumantee  they  can  shoot  a fbx 
quickly,  accurately,  and  pain- 
lessly?” asked  one  bunt  mas- 
ter from  Northumberland. 


Philip  Butlerworth  on  York  station.  There’s  wonderful  about  trains,’  he  said  photograph:  john  houuhan 


First  MA 
in  trains 
steams 
home 

S'1'KKi..En  against  qnipe 
about  anoraks  and 
degrees  in  trainspot- 
ting, Britain’s  first  MA  in 
Railway  Studies  will  gradu- 
ate today  after  three  years 


immersed  in  tappets  and  , 
the  mgghnnics  of  Steam,  j 
writes  Martin  WainufTighL 

Philip  Butterwortb,  a 
confirmed  r^way  roman- 
tic aged  31.  will  receive  a 
scroll  from  York  University 
for  his  definitive  study  of 
Swindon  railway 

workshops. 

“It’s  a great  moment  for 
ns,"  said  Profossor  Colin 
Divall.  who  became  head  of 
the  world’s  first  Institote  of 
Railway  Studies  three 
years  ago. 

Jointly  financed  by  the 
university  and  the  National 
Railway  Museum  — which 
displays  Mallard,  a Rocket 
' reiffica  and  other  railway 
memorabilia  at  Yoik  — the 


unit  now  has  seven  post- 
graduate students,  three 
racing  to  win  the  prototype 
PhD  (Railway  Studies). 

“There’s  something  won- 
derful about  trains,  espe- 
cially a massive  steam  loco- 
motive in  action."  said  Mr 
Butterwortb,  who  moved 
from  his  native  Australia 
to  start  the  course  soon 
after  the  institute’s  launch. 

Shyly  acknowledging 
that  he  does  own  an  ano- 
rak, he  added  that  train- 1 
spotters  also  had  a useful 
role  in  serious  railway  | 
study.  "Yes.  they  have  an  ^ 
image  problem  but  they  I 
provide  raOway  students 
with  an  independent  record 
of  train  types  and  when 


they  were  in  use,  which  is 
often  xnvaluable,  especially 
when  a company’s  records 
have  been  lost" 

Mr  Butterwortb,  whose 
grey  graduation  robe  sadly 
foiled  to  echo  the  dariE 
greesn  Uveiy  of  the  (Sreat 
Western  or  tiie  midnight 
blue  of  the  new  Great  North 
Eastern  Railway,  plans  to 
take  a history  PhD  In  New 
South  Wales  before  start- 
ing a careor  lecturing  on 
railways.  His  only  regret, 
he  said,  was  that  his  girl- 
friend and  fornily  had  not 
been  infected  by  his  enthu- 
siasm. *'niey  Just  use  the 
railways,  while  I try  to 
understand  how  they 
work." 
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Little 

brats 

in  top 

hats 

upset 

minister 


David  Ward 

A MINISTER,  stMrinE  a 
oervoas  eonple 
throagta  their  mar- 
rls^  vows  at  his  church, 
looked  up  to  fisd  that  a 
pageboy  had  climbed  into 
the  pulpit  and  stu£Eed  his 
head  into  a b^  used  tor 
collections. 

“Everyone  seemed  to 
fhinic  this  was  bilarlons,” 
said  the  Rev  Ian  Gregory 
yesterday.  ‘'But  it  stopped 
the  service  dead  in  its 
tracks.” 

Now  Mr  Gregory  has  de- 


tsi 


Rev  Ian  (^r^pory:  ^Children 
are  virtually  ont  of  control' 

creed  that  all  bridal  atten- 
dants under  the  ^e  of  e^ht 
will  be  “discouraged"  from 

weddings  held  at  King 
Street  Congregational 
Church  in  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme,  Staffordshire. 

Mr  Gregory,  founder  of 
the  Polite  Society  and  pub- 
lisher of  a guide  to  good 
sermons,  acknowledges 
that  some  good-as-gold  chil- 
dren stand  demurely  with 
lucky  horseshoes  and  Gow- 
ers during  services. 

Others,  however,  run 
rioL  In  his  church  newslet- 
ter, Mr  Gregory  writes: 
“Children  are  not  oma- 


mants.  By  and  larg^  they 
hate  being  dressed  up  (espe- 
cially little  bo^)  and  can 
be  a thorough  distraction 
in  what  should  be  a pro- 
found and  dellghtfal 

event.” 

Yesterday  he  was  unre- 
pentant: “Little  ^ris 
dressed  up  to  look  like 
£airies  and  little  boys  in  top 
hats  have  been  snch  a nui- 
sance that  I have  hardly 
been  able  to  do  the  wedding 
at  alL  1 have  had  to  stop 
services  and  ask  people  to 
look  after  these  children.” 

He  said  his  newsletter 
item  was  a warning  shot 
across  the  bows  of  conples 
thinking  'of  packing  his 
with  stroppy  infants 
laden  with  posies  and 
pomanders. 

“Children  are  virtually 
ont  of  control  these  days,” 
he  complained.  “No  one 
ever  says  ‘Stop  it*  or  *Dont 
do  tha^,  so  rtiflrirPTi  think 
they  can  get  away  with 
anything.'* 

Mr  Gregory  still  shud- 
ders at  the  memory  of  a boy 
in  fhll  monilng  dross  who 
left  his  place  in  the  front 
pew  to  wander  round  the 
church. 

*T  found  him  on  his  bade 
behind  me,  shootii^  with 
his  legs  in  the  air,”  he  said. 
“I  Just  had  to  stop  and  ask 
someone  to  look  after  him. 
Everyone  thought  it  was  a 
ht^Joke.'* 


Bridesmaids  and  pageboys  are  not  always  good  as  gold  when  couples  take  their  wedding  vows  in  church 
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Straw  may  speed  up  sacking  of  corrupt  police 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Gorrespondent 


The  Home  Secretary, 
Jack  Straw,  may 
make  it  easier  to  sack 
police  officers  be- 
lieved by  their  chieft  to  be 
corrupt,  it  emeiged  yester- 
day. Instant  dismissal  for  o£Q- 
cers  cai^t  red-handed  is 


among  the  proposals  he  wQl 
consider. 

He  acted  yesterday  in  res- 
ponse to  «iai^  from  the  West 
Midlands  Chief  Constable, 
Ted  Crew,  that  he  was  unable 
to  sack  the  small  number  of 
corrupt  dScers  hi  his  force 
because  of  the  disciplinary 
process. 

Mr  Straw  said:  “Corrupt  of- 
ficers have  no  place  in  a mod- 


em and  accountable  police 
service.  It  is  crucial  that  we 
have  a poUro  disctolfo^  sys- 
tem which  has  the  conSdence 
and  support  of  the  public  and 
which,  at  ihe  same  time,  pro- 
tects police  ofOcers  &pm  ma- 
licious accusations.” 

He  was  considering  repre- 
sentations &x»n  the  Associa- 
tion of  Chief  Police  Officers, 
the  Police  Federation  and 


, other  interested  parties  about 
rhangas. 

j Mr  Straw  has  been  the  sub- 
i ject  of  vigorous  lobbying  on 
the  issue  by  the  federation 
and  the  association.  The  pre- 
vious Home  Secretary, 
Michael  Howard,  had  ori^- 
nally  indifiated  that  he  would 
make  it  easier  to  sack  officers 
but  after  pressure  from  the 
federation,  had  softened  his 


stance.  Sir  Geoffirey  Dear,  the 
former  ln^>ect(»‘  of  Police 
and  former  chief  constable  of 
the  West  Midlands  who  dis- 
banded his  own  serious 
crimes  squad  after  allegations 
of  corruption,  backed  Mr 
Crew.  It  was  important  for 
the  police  to  show  ftiat  tt^ 
dealt  promptly  with  any  hint 
of  malpractice,  he  said. 

Paul  Wbitehouse,  the  Chief 


Constable  of  Sussex  and 
association  spokesman  on  the 
issue,  said:  "We  should  be 
able  to  deal  with  police  offi- 
cers on  genuine  employment 
prinel{des,  that  is  to  say,  if 
they  can  be  shown  to  have 
done  wrong  on  the  balance  of 
probabillti^  ^ttiich  is  toe 
case  with  our  edPeagues  In 
Scotland  and  every  other 
form  of  employment,  that 
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Should  be  sufficient  to  take 
action  wbidi  may  indude 
diamissaL” 

Mr  Crew  /■lainwt  that  he 
had  officers  in  his  ftirce  who 
would  not  be  enqiloyed  by 
Salnsbnry.  *T  have  officers . . . 
who  dbohld  not  be  serving  of- 
Geers.  XT  we  wero  assessing 
their  standards  of  behaviour 
to  toe  standard  required  of 
other  envloyrers,  these  pec^ 
WDoOd  not  be  working.” 

Another  chief  constable 
said  yesterday  that  among  the 
prc^rosals  put  forward  for  the 
Bom  Secretary  was  one  that 
officers  can^  “red-handed’*' 
could  be  sacked  Instantly 
without  the  current  i<*wgtby 
legal  procedure. 

But  Ian  Westwood,  vfoe- 
chafrmflB  of  the  federation, 
said  that  tt  was  “disnreyed 
and  disappointed"  by  Mr 
Cirew’s  cmnments.  Unfonnded 
aUegatoms  had  been  made 
wttoout  any  evidence. 

*nie  federaticHi  will  liave 
no  truck  with  dishonest  or 
comqtt  officers,**  said  Mr 
Westwood.  “But  any  allega- 
tions  must  be  bacted  up  with 
evidence  and  put  before  a 
court  of  law.  Cynical  slurs 
whicdi  raise  pnt^  otmeeras 


about  the  Integrity  of  police 
tdOcers  ...  are  a cowardly 
way -to  apply  political  pres- 
sure on  the  new  Home 
Secretary.” 

The  row  over  the  discipiin- 
ary  procedures  has  been  rum- 
bUng  on  for  more  than  a year. 
The  association  rialms  that, 
because  proof  for  sacking  has 
to  be  “beyond  reasonable 
doubt”,  as  in  a criminal  case, 
chief  coastaWes  are  unable  to 
sack  the  small  number  of  offi- 
cers they  know,  to  be  corrupt 
in  the  same  way  a commer- 
cial torn  could.  They  are  also 
unhappy  toat  some  (tfDcers 
use  toe  right  to  ailenee  to 
Ikttstxate  inquiries  or  retire 
eei^  on  sideness  grounds  to 
avoid  disdplnaiy  procedures. 

Peter  Moorhouse,  chairman 
of  toe  F^ce  Cmt^laints  Au- 
thority,' said  earlier  this 
month  that  he  was  disap- 
pointed that  “toe  original  rad- 
ical proposals  [on  discipline 
procedures]  are  now  reaching 
the  final  stsges  negotiation 
in  a form  which  promises  sig- 
nificantly less  change  than 
mi^it  have  been  exepected  or 
iK^ed". 
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Dismay  as  ministers  reject 
bill  to  guarantee  council  care 


DawldBrindle,SocW 
Satvicee  OoiTespoadeiit 

Elderly  and  disabled 
pe^fe’s  groups  yesterday 
voiced  dismay  after  toe  Gov- 
ernment said  it  would  not 
diangp  the  law  to  overturn  a 
omtoovexsial  law  fords  ruling 
on  community  care. 

Ministers  said  they  would 
not  back  a private  biR  intro- 
duced in  the  Lords  which 
seeks  to  prevent  local  authori- 
ties withholding  or  withdraw- 
ing care  services  on  grounds 
of  lack  of  financial  resources. 

Paul  Boateng,  Junior  hMit-h 
minister  responsible  for 
social  services,  said  he  would 
issue  guidance  to  ensure  au- 
toorities  did  not  avi^  rea- 
ponsibiUtles.  But  it  would 
‘Tly  in  toe  fece  of  reason”  to 
pretend  that  they  should  fake 
no  heed  of  resources. 

“Local  authorities  must 
understand,  however,  that 
resources  are  a factor,  but  not 
the  only  fector,  to  be  taken 
into  account”  be  said. 

The  issue  focuses  on  au- 
thorities*  duties  under  the 
Chronically  Sick  and  Dis- 
abled Persons  Act  1970.  The 
law  fords  have  ruled  that 
Gfoucesterehire  county  coun- 
cil was  whhln  its  rights  to  cut 
care  services  for  more  than 
LOOO  people  because  of  its  fi- 

Tiaw/»la1  jmaltlfim 

Welfare  groups  fear  other 
authorities  are  foUowiz^  toe 
precedent  and  Lord  Ashley, 
toe  Labour  peer  and  leading 
disability  campaigner,  has : 
moved  a bill  to  amend  the  act 


to  prevent  authorities  taking 
finances  into  account 

The  bai  received  a seomd 
reading  in  the  Lords  on 
Wednesday  evening  without  a 
vote,  as  is  customary.  But 
Baroness  Gould,  a govern- 
ment whip,  said  ministers 
would  be  opposing  the  mea- 
sure at  later  stages. 

Although  the  Government 
had  “considerahle  sympathy” 
for  toe  the  aim  of  strengthen- 
ing services  for  disabled 
people.  Lady  Gould  said,  the 
law  knrds  had  merely  “con- 
firmed the  legal  position” 
toat  local  authorities  could 
take  resources  into  account 

Lord  AsU^  said  the  res- 
ponse was  “aiinriringiy  inade- 
quate”. He  added:  ‘T  can’t  be- 
lieve that  the  Labour 
government  is  actually  say- 
ing that  it  rejects  this  bill  and 
supports  the  crazy  situation 
which  leads  to  outright  dis- 
crimination gainst  disabled 
people.” 

A spokeswoman  for  the 
charity  Age  Concern  de- 
scribed toe  (Sovemmenfs  an- 
nouncement as  **&  disastrous 
blow  for  all  p^qifle'*. 

! Elderly  people  with  dlsabil- 
I ities  would  be  left  feeing  un- 
I certainty  about  the  services 
they  received. 

i Ministers  are  esqiected  to 
support  legislation  to  over- 
' turn  a separate  court  ruling 
, which  backed  Sefton  council 
on  Merseyside  In  refusing 
cash  help  for  elderly  peoiAe  in 
care  homes  after  their  assets 
fell  below  government-set 
thresholds.  Again,  toe  council 
pleaded  of  resources. 
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The  Guardian  Friday  July  11 1997 


Mi^^r  outlines  to  education  task  force  proposal  for  centres  of  excellence  to  raise  standards 

‘Beacon’  schools  planned 


News  in  brief 


John  Carvel 
Education  EcHtor 


The  Government  is 
coasideriiig  a jdan 
to  turn  the  best, 
state  ecbboZs  into 
“beacon,  centres" 
which  would  take  responsi- 
bility for  spreading  good  edu- 
cattonal  practux  and  would 
{dace  able  teachers  into  strug- 
gling schools  In  their 
neighbourhood. 

Estelle  Morris,  the  schools 
minister,  disclosed  the  Idea 
yesterday  at  the  Hirst  meeting 
of  the  Government’s  wrhool 
standards  task  force  a 


sn>np  of  egqierts  appointed  to 
spearhead  the  school  im- 
provement  programme  by 
pressing  for  more  effective 

techniques. 

Each  lo^  education  au- 
thority in  England  would 
select  one  primsuy  8diio(d  and 
one  secondary  as  “beacons  of 
eycftTlence".  They  would  pro- 
vide advice  and  support  for 
weaker  schools  in  ^ir  areas 
and.  if  necessary,  lend  some 
of  their  high-callbre  teachers 
I to  help  a sh^ggUng 

^le  Govemiwftnt  ttian  wants 
the  beacon  schools  to  help  as- 
piring head  teachers  gain  -obe- 
appropriate  qualifications. 

Under  the  proposal  more 


than  200  schools  would  be 
awarded  the  official  badge  of 
excellence,  ^liey  could  be  ex- 
pected to  become  very  pcqiu- 
lar  with  parents,  althoo^  foe 
extra  responsibilities  could 
put  a strain  on  their 
resources.  Sources  at  the  De- 
partment for  Education  and 
Employment  said  it  was  too 
soon  to  say  whether  they, 
would  get  more  money 


Members  of  the  task  force 
suggested  there  could  be 
“beacon  departments"  In 
schools  which  might  have  a 
particular  strength  in  science 
or  other  sntoeets. 

David  filunkett,  the  Educa- 


tion and  Employment  Secre* 
taiy,  cansad  astonishment  in 
May  when  be  appointed  Chris 
Woodhead.  -the  inspec- 
tor of  schools,  atid  Tim  Brlgh- 
ous^  ^ef  education  officer 
of  Binninghazn,  as  iolnt  vice' 
chalcmen  of  the  task  force. 

lib*  Woodhead  bunt  his  repu- 
tation by  criticising  incompe- 
tent teachers,  while  Professor 
Erl^uselsfoeleadliig  expo- 
nent of  lifting  staixlsrds  by 
providing  support  and  praise. 

In  a Guardian  education  de- 
bate this  year,  Profos- 1 

sor  Brigbonse  accuWd  Mr 
Woodhead's  Inspectorate  of 
conducting  a “reign  of 
terror".  1 


Mr  Blunkett  said  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  task  force 
sent  a dear  nwRcnga  that  foe 
Government  intended  to  de- 
liver highOF  Standards. 

"It’s  a pretty  mean  target 
that  we  have  set  oursdves. 
and  we  need  everyone’s  en- 
deavours to  help  In  achieving 
it ...  Certainly  no  one  around 
this  table  underestimates  the 
enormity  of  the  momtatn  we 
have  to  climb  or  the  difficul- 
ties we  tece.” 

• University  vice-chancel- 
lors last  night  warned  of  seri- 
ous damage  to  British 
economy  if  the  Government 
did  nothing  to  rescue  higher 
education  from  an  awfmat 


Amding  shortfall  expected  to 
reach  & hnunn  within  three 
years. 

In  advance  of  a report  later 
this  month  by  Sir  Ron  Dear- 
ing*s  committee  of  inquiry  on 
higher  education,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Vice-Chancellors 
and  Principals  published 
research  showing  that  uni- 
versities generated  business 
worth  £43  billion  a year 
across  the  economy. 

Sir  Ron  is  expected  to 
recommend  tuition  tees  for 
toll-time  undergraduates  to 
meet  part  of  the  funding  gap, 
but  ministers  are  anxious 
about  the  political 
consequences. 
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tors  reject 
gouncti  care 


Encm^tcd  nhtfflwi  gown  ftom.Chanai  wotoofwtaAcacwaw* 


Lacxudz’s  Spanish  effect  in  black  satin  PHOTDCRAPH  P1ERAE  vdvrr 

Gool  Chanel  turns 
to  Scandinavia 
for  latest  designs 


Lagerfeld’s  jacket  over  silk  dress 


Cheating  policeman 
jailed  for  eight  years 

A POLICE  sergeant  who  posed  as  a vice  squad  chief  to  black- 
mail two  prostitutes  was  jailed  for  eight  years  yesterday.  Ian 
Vale,  37.  once  regarded  as  "highly  principled",  even  manipu- 
lated police  investigations  so  that  one  of  his  victims  would  not 
be prosecuted. 

Anxious  for  her  to  make  as  much  mone>*  as  possible  frxan 
clients,  he  arranged  for  some  of  Shirley  Campbell’s  e^ifie  and 
canes,  seized  durlnga  police  raid,  to  be  returned. 

The  prostitute  told  Knightsbrldge  crown  court,  central  Lon-  ' 
don,  she  had  “feared  for  her  life"  at  Vale's  hands.  She  said  she 
handed  him  an  initial  £5,000  "protection  money’’  during  a brief 
meeting  in  a side  room  at  Kensington  p^ice  station,  west 
London,  where  be  worked.  She  also  r^^ed  the  father  of  two 
idling  her  all  the  local  “working  girls”  were  giving  him  regular 

amounts. 

Murder  suspect  held  in  US 

POLICE  in  the  US  were  yesterday  holding  a former  barman 
wanted  in  connection  the  murder  of  Carol  Pyte,  a pub 

landlad>'  inCaxnden,  north  London,  in  April.  Scotland  Yard  said. 
State  troopers  in  Ccdorado  picked  up  Gregory  Adam  Mills,  for 
immigration  checks  on  Wednesday  before  discover  Ing  he  was 
wanted  in  Britain. 

“Appropriate  negotiations  will  be  undertaken  between  the 
Home  Office  and  the  United  States  judicial  authorities  to  seek  his 
extradition,"  said  a Scotland  Yard  spokesman. 

MDls,  27.  worked  at  the  Prince  Arthur,  hut  was  not 
employ^  there  at  the  time  of  the  killing.  Miss  Fyte.  aged  36,  was 
found  stabbed  throu^  the  neck. 

Move  to  stop  young  drinkers 

PLANS  are  under  way  for  an  extension  of  an  ldentlt>’  card  scheme 
tostopyoungstera  buyingalote)opsai)d  other  aioobidic  drinks. 
The  changes  could  make  proof-of-age  cards  — Issued  fo*  the 
Portman  Group  and  already  used  b>‘  one  in  eight  oTBritisb  18  to 
20-year-oIds — virtually  mandatory  for  all  young  drinkers.  Ihe 
Portman  Group,  an  alcohol  Industiy  body  set  up  to  encourage 
lesponsibtemariEeting,  is  working  with  magistrates,  police  and 
retailers  to  enforce  the  scheme. 

Director  Jean  Coussins  said:  “We  want  magistrates  to  make  it 
clear  that  they  expect  retailers  and  landlords  to  support  the  card 
scheme  if  th^  are  going  to  get  their  licences  renewed.  We  also 
want  the  Government  to  endorse  the  scheme  publicly  and  intro- 
duce spot  checks  on  stores  by  local  authorities." 

Some 300,000  cards  have  issued  since  the  scheme  was 

introduced  in  1980.  New  cards  are  being  issued  at  the  rate  ttf'7,000 
each  month. 


Crash  injures  1 8 children 

EIGHTEEN  children  and  a coach  driver  were  taken  to  hospital 
yesterday  after  a crash  in  Banstead,  Surrey*.  invoK-ing  three 
coaches  canying  primary  school  children,  police  said.  The 
mi  ured  suffeir^  bruising,  whiidash  and  shock.  No  one  was 
thought  to  be  serioudy  hurt 

The  coaches  about  130  children,  from  Cheam  Park 

Farm  primacy  school  The  Iftjuced  were  taken  to  St  Heller  hospi- 
tal Carshaltan.  The  children  who  were  unhurt  w*ere  taken  back 
to  their  school 

A ho^ital  ^okeswoman  said:  "The  children  had  minor  w'hip- 
lash,  311^  were  shaken  up  a bit;  some  were  quite  distress." 


US  to  view  BBC  classics 

CLASSIC  dramas  indudii^Middleinarch.  the  Tenant  of  WUdfoU 
HbH  and  Pride  and  Prejudice  are  to  be  sho^  OP  a new  BBC  cable 
channel  to  be  launched  in  the  United  States  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  BBC  America,  featuring  the  best  of  foe  corporation’s  drama 
and  enteriainment,  wOl  be  distributed  and  marketed  Discov- 
ery Communications  as  part  of  the  global  alliance  between  the 
two  organisations. 

It  win  be  foe  BBC's  first  todiold  in  the  US.  John  Hendricks, 
founder  chainnan  and  chief  executive  officer  ofDiscovery. 

I be  thought  It  could  gain  access  to  IQ)  to  60  milUon  cable  bouse- 

PHOTooRAmuMCHELEULSR  holdsacross  tbeUS. Amfrvio  CW 


Susannah  Bmrron 
InPavto 
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Rate 
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Bank  of  Ireland, 

Bank  of  Ireland  announces  that 
with  effect  from  dose  of  business 
on  11  July  1997 

its  Base  Rate  will  increase  from 

6-50%  to  6-75% 


TWO  of  French  fash- 
ion’s greatest  names 
yesterday  bron^t  to  a 
close  this  week’s  showing 
of  Paris  haute  couture 
collections. 

Chanel,  the  world's  most 
fioDons  fesblon  house,  did 
not  dlsvpoint  On  a scorcb- 
ii^  July  day.  the  dcBigncr 
Karl  Lagerf^  took  Insp^- 
tion  from  wintry  Scandina- 
via and  its  tortued  artists. 
Munch  and  Ibsen. 

The  collection,  howev^, 
was  Ear  from  depressing. 
Boxy  re-invention  of  the 
clas^  Chanel  jacket  soon 
gave  way  to  immaculate 
black  coats  which  were  fit- 
ted on  top  and  Oared  g^tly 
fiom  below  the  bust  in  a 
subtle  emjure  line. 

For  evening*  elaborate 
jewels  in  the  shape  of  id- ; 
cles  were  either  sewn  on  to 
the  necklines  of  layered 
chiffon,  dresses  or  worn  as 
necklaces  that  were  large 
enongfo  to  qualify  as  mini- 
capes.  The  overall  effect 
was  cold  but  beautifoL 


Bank  of  Ireland 

liworporated  la  lidond  with  Umted  UatCity 


In  contrast,  Christian  La- 
croix, who  slmwed  in  the 
aftexzKxai.  took  inspiration 
fiom  warmer  climes  and 
fiom  Spain  In  particular. 
The  house  of  Lacroiz  might 
not  be  as  old  as  Chanel  but 
is  oe^rtheless  one  of  haute 
couture’s  greatest  names. 

When  he  burst  on  to  the 
Paris  fashion  scene  10 
years  a^,  Lacroix  gener- 
ated an  mccitement  similar 
to  that  inspired  by  John 
Galliano  and  Alexander 
Mc^een  today. 

At  the  time,  his  fion-fiou 
design  in  vibrant  colours 
enoonraged  fashion  experts 
to  ha»  him  as  the  saviour  oi 
haute  couture.  Yesterday, 
he  showed  that  his  sense  of 
Am  had  not  left  him:  La- 
croix happi^  mixed  lime 
green  wifo  pnrple,  and  the 
bride  wore  orange. 

Although  Lacroix  was  de- 
terminedly not  celebrating 
his  labelled  10th  anniver- 
sary - “1  don’t  even  cele- 
brate my  own  birthday"  - 
the  audience  was  clearly  in 
a festive  mood.  Applause, 
shouts  of  “braro"  and  a 
shower  of  carnations 
greeted  him  as  be  emerged. 


Judges  ‘filling  prisons’ 


Clara  Dyar 

Legal  Cofraapondont 


JUDGES  have  caused 
an  explosion  in  foe 
prison  population  by 
passing  stlffer  sen- 
tences in  response  to  press 
and  puWc  opinion,  foe  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  Lord  Bingham, 

»aiq  laat  night 

The  senior  judge  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  was  "not  sur- 
prised" that  numbers  in  jail 
had  leapt  ter  50  per  cent  over 
the  pak  five  years.  ’"The 
tenor  of  political  rhetoric  has 
strongly  fitvouxed  tZze  imposi- 
tion of  severe  sentences,  this 
rhetoric  has  been  foithtoUy 
refiected  in  certain  elements 
of  the  media,  and  judges 
accused  of  passing  lenient 
sentences  have  found  them- 
selves routinely  castigated  in 
some  newspapers,"  be  said. 

Judges  had  also  sought  to 
avoid  having  their  sentences 
referred  to  the  Appeal  Court 
by  the  Attorney-General  as 


Girobank 


Girobank  announces  that 
with  effect  worn 
close  of  business 
on  10  July  1997 
its  Base  Rate  was 
increased  from  6.50%  to 
6.75%  per  annum. 


Baohieied  Ofiee:  -W  Park  lane.  London  WlY  4Ea 

A rnwnbw  Of  tto  Alliance  * laksester  erwflx 


Bridge 

victory 

for 

Skye 


The  future  of  toils  on  the 
Isle  of  Skye  bridge  Is 
uncertain,  after  a sheriff 
ruled  yesterday  in  tevour  of 
two  non-payers.  'Hieir  law- 
yers had  argued  that  the  law 
did  not.  specify  whether  the 
driver,  passenger  or  owner  of 
a vehicle  should  pay. 

At  Dingwall  She^  Court, 
Sheriff  James  Fraser  backed 
the  cases  of  Irene  McGiqian  of 
LetfaazD,  Angus,  and  Alasdair 
Maclean  of  Portree  on  Skye, 
saying  that  the  legislatiott 
should  say  what  It  means  and 
mean  what  it  says.  The  court 
erupted  in  victory  cheers 
from  protesters  campaigning 
to  have  the  tolls  abolished  for 
the  tm'dg^  which  teiened  to 

1995  at  a cost  of  £25  million. 

The  ruling  camp  as  a blow  i 
to  the  Crown,  vdiich  has  a ' 
backlog  of  cases  pending  — 
althou^  Scotland's  chief  law 
ofilcer.  the  Lord  Advocato 
annouiK!^  this  week  that 


only  persistent  offenders 
would  be  prosecuted.  X.egal 
sources  said  that  if  an  app^l 
already  lodged  against  Sheriff 
Fraser’s  ruling  by  the  fiscal  at 
Dingwall  felled,  the  Govers- 
ment  would  have  to  try  to 
amend  the  Toll  Order. 

The  dedsion  Is  also  a set- 
back to  the  Scottish  Secre- 
tary, who  last  v^k  cot  the 
cost  of  tons  for  Islazulers  frmn 
£2^1  to  £1.25  for  care,  in  an 
act  of  coDcfllation.  "Robbie 
the  Piet",  of  the  committee  of 
Slfre  and  Kyle  Against  Tolls 
(Skat),  told  BBC  Radio  Scot- 
land: "There’s  no  basis  for 
any  prosecutiona  now.  All 
outstandtog  prosecutions  will 
have  to  be  deserted." 

Drew  Millar,  a.  Highland 
councillor  and  feOerw  member 
of  Skat,  called  on  Mr  Dewar  to 
abolish  the  tolls. 

In  his  ruling.  Sheriff  Fraser 
ppiri-  “Id  my  view  the  defence 
argument  is  sound.  Legisla- 
tion  ...  should  say  what  it 
m Pirns  and  mean  what  it 
says.” 

Emerging  from  the  court  to 
cheers,  Mrs  McCugan.  aged 
44,  said:  Tfot  paying  the  toll 
was  the  roost  difficult  deci- 
sicni  I have  ever  made  In  my 
Ute  . . . but  I teU  I had  to 
support  my  friends  on  Skye." 

The  bridge  operator,  Skye 
Bridge  was  yesterday 
refhstog  to  let  non-pa?P^ 
across.  Until  then  It  had  sim- 
ply contact  the  police,  who 
chax^  motorists  before  tat- 
ting them  go  on  their  way. 


“unduly  lenient".  The  result 
was  the  "extraordinary  para- 
dox" tiiat  judges  and  magis- , 
trates  have  been  criticised  for 
over-lenient  sentencing  dur- 1 
ing  a period  when  they  have 
been  sending  more  defen- 
dants to  prison  for  lon^r  pe- 
riods than  at  any  time  in  the 
past  40  years. 

’The  increase  in  the  prison 
population  is  not  larplaing^j 
by  any  recent  increase  in  sen- 
tencing powers,  and  I have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  related  to  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion." 

Lord  Bingham’s  predeces- 
sor, Lord  T^lor,  castigated 
the  media  oa  several  occa- 
sions for  comments  on  judges’ 
sentencing  decisions.  But 
Lord  Bingham  said  foe  debate 
over  sentencing  was  healthy 
In  a denx>cratic  society. 

'T  do  not  consider  it  would 
be  right,  even  if  it-were  poss- 
ible, for  Judges  to  ignore  the 
opinion  of  foe  public.  They  do 
not  live  the  lives  of  hermits." 

When  differences  of  opin- 
ion arose  on  sentencing 


between  judges  and  an  identi- 
fiable body  of  public  opinion, 
the  Judges  were  bound  to 
reflect  whether  foe  public 
were  rl^t  and  foey  were 
wrong,  Lord  Bingham  said. 

In  at  least  two  areas,  i^>e 
and  dangerous  driving,  public 
opinion  brought  home  to 
judges  that  they  had  on  occa- 
sion felled  to  reflect  the  seri- 
ousness with  which  society 
regarded  those  offences. 

Ddiver^  foe  1997  PoQice 
Foundation  lecture  at  the 
Merchant  Taylor's  Hall  in 
London,  be  warned:  "Judges 
do  w^  to  remember  that  pub- 
lic and  political  opinion  are  , 
volatile.  It  Is  but  a few  years  : 
since  judges  were  widely  I 
reproached  for  imposing  sen- 
tences of  lomecessary  sever- 
ity. They  shniiTri  take  care  not 
to  be  blown  hither  and  thither 
by  every  wind  of  political  or 
penal  feshlon." 

When  sentencing  in  a par- 
ticular case  the  Judge  should 
"dose  his  or  her  ears  to  pub- 
lic anti  media  clamour",  Lord 


I Bingham  said.  He  Cited  with 
I approval  Lord  steyn's  state- 
ment referring  to  the  James 
Bulger  murder  case,  that  it 
would  be  an  abdicatlm  of  foe 
role  of  law  for  a judge  to  pay 
beed  to  a newspaper  cam- 
paign designed  to  encourage 
him  to  Increase  a particular 
sentence. 

Lord  Bingham  called  for  ur- 
gent steps  to  be  taken  to  con- 
vince foe  public,  magistrates 
and  judges  that  community 
service  orders  were  not  a soft 
alternative  to  prison. 

When  the  prisons  were 
“bursting  at  foe  seams",  it 
was  unfortunate  that  custod>' 
was  seen  as  foe  only  true  pun- 
ishment. “Imprisonment  is 
not  ordinarily  a therapeutic 
experience.  It  can  have  a dev- 
astating effect  on  individuals 
and  families."  he  said.  “Tt 
can,  and  with  depressing  reg- 
ulariD'  does,  lead  to  suicide.  It 
confironts  the  offender  with 
great  diSiculty  in  obtaining  a 
Job  and  re-establishing  his  life 
on  release." 


Capital  Radio  head  is 
chosen  to  lead  ITV 


Andrew  Cuff 
MoiSb  CuiiciBpondewt 

Richard  eyre,  the 

man  wfao  transformed 
the  fortunes  of  Capital 
Radio,  has  been  poached  to 
become  diief  executive  of  foe 
nv  Network,  It  was  con- 
firmed yesterday. 

Tbe  heavyweight  role 
means  that  Mr  Eyre  ~ who 
has  00  experience  of  the  tele- 
vision Industry  — will  be  res- 
ponsible for  streamlining 
rrvs  cumbersome  ennmittee 
structure  so  it  can  oconpete  in 
foe  multi-channel  world. 

nv  feces  a tough  challenge 
maintaming  its  position  as 
Britain's  most  pcq)Ular  com- 
mercial channel  — and  tt  has 
come  under  fire  from  adver- 
tisers over  falling  ratings. 

lifr  Eyre's  first  task  in  the 
£500,o03a-year  job  wQl  be  to 
appoint  a director  of  pro- 
grammes at  the  ITV  Netwmk 
Centre  to  replace  Marcus 
Flantin,  leaving  at  the  wui  a£ 
August.  Front-runners  are 


said  to  inriude  David  Liddi- 
ment,  managing  director  of 
Granada  Broadcasting,  and 
Nick  Elliott  rrvs  controller 
of  drama. 

Leslie  Hill  ebairman  of  the 
ITV  Association,  said:  “Rich- 
ard Eyre’s  track  record  in  ad- 
vertising and  broadcasting 
makag  him  an  outstanding 
' choice  for  the  job." 

Tbe  departure  of  Mr  Eyre, 
aged  43.  frtun  his  post  as 
: chief  executive  at  Capital 
, Radio,  came  as  a big  blow  to 
the  company  — it  is  buying 
Richard  Branson’s  Virgin 
Radio  in  an  £87  million  deal.  | 
subject  to  approval  from  the 
Radio  Authority. 

Capital’s  shares  fell  on  the 
annonneement  but  steadied 
aft^r  the  tropototmexit  of  the 
managing  director,  David 
Mansfield,  aged  43,  as  Mr 
Byre's  successor. 

Ian  Irvine,  chairman  of 
Capital  Radio,  sai±  “David 
has  been  cloedy  involved  to 
the  development  of  strategy 
and  tbe  operations  of  the 
business  for  four  years,  and 


the  scale  of  his  contribution 
to  foe  company  was  acknowl- 1 

edged  earlier  this  year  by  bis  | 
promotion  to  foe  position  of  I 

Group  Man^tog  Director." 

Leslie  HjH  chairman  of  foe 
JTV  Association,  said:  "Rich- 
ard Eyre's  track  record  in  ad- 
vertising and  broadcasting 
makes  him  an  outstanding 
I choice  for  the  job." 

! Mr  Eyre  increased  Capital’s 
' share  c£  tbe  advertising  mar- 
ket fitnn  2.8  per  cent  to  5 per 
cent  over  four  years,  and  ex- 
panded foe  company  from 
two  to  12  radio  statims.  Capi- 
talis^on  increased  from  £100 
million  to  £400  million. 

Mr  Eyre,  who  will  join  ITV 
at  the  end  of  September,  was 
previously  media  director  of 
the  advertising  agency  Bartle, 
Bogle,  Hegarty.  Analysts  said 
his  background  would  send  a 
signal  that  rrv  was  keen  to 
focus  on  advertisers’  needs. 

His  main  task  will  be  to 
provide  leadership  of  foe  ITV 
network,  and  co-ordinate  foe 
aiffivlties  of  tbe  notoriously 
divided  15  regional  licensees. 


Eyre  — tough  challenge 

He  said:  “ITiis  is  a unique 
challenge.  There  are  enoi^ 
moos  opportunities  for  ITV  in 
the  period  ahead." 

• Channel  4's  new  chief  exec- 
utive, Mitfoael  Jackson,  has 
recruited  Gub  Neal  Granada 
Television's  controller  of 
drama.  The  former  producer 
of  Cracker  will  becommis- 
sioning  editor  for  drama  after 
Peter  Ansozge’s  departure. 
Channd  4 has  also  signed  a 
new  three-year  deal  with  Mer- 
sey Television  to  continue  the 
supply  of  Brookside. 


8 BRITAIN 


Labour set 
for  U-tum 
on  roads 


Tbo  Guardian  Frktey  jjalyliisg? 


Leader  of  Labour  peers  calls  for  reinforcements 


nobecca  Snrittiers 
PoHUcai  Correspondent 


Ministers  are 
poised  to  approve 
two  of  Britain’s 
most  contentious 
road  schemes,  which  they  bit< 
terly  ffBrpp»^g"Art  against  In 
opposition. 

On  July  22  the  Government 
is  to  announce  conclusions  of 
the  first  of  its  review  of 
the  roads  pn^ramme,  involv- 
ing 12  priority  schemes. 

Among  those  lilfdy  to  win 
approval  are  the  widening  of 
the  M25  between  junctions  12 
gnrt  15,  and  Britain’s  first  pri- 
vate^ tolled  motorway  — the 
£500  million  Birmingham 
Northern  B^ef  Road,  dubbed 
“the  M25  of  the  Midlands”. 

Final  decisions  are  still  to 
be  made,  but  one  official  said 
yesterd^  “It  is  as  good  as  in 
the  1^.“  The  transport  min- 
ister. Gavin  Strang,  has 
drawn  up  a paper  recom- 
mending that  on  economic 
grounds  both  schemes  ghmiM 
go  ahead. 

The  M2S  widening  is  seen 
as  essential  to  the  future  Ter- 
minal 5 at  Heathrow,  and  as 
environmentally  £ar  less  dam- 
gging  than  the  Tories’  origi- 
nal plans  fbr  a “numster  mo- 
torway” involving 

complicated  link  roads. 

To  appease  the  environ- 


mentalists, the  Salisbury  by- 
pass— strongly  backed  I^tte 
local  Tory  MP  and ' former 
roads  minister  Robert  — 
is  lately  to  be  scrapped. 

Approval  of  the  hlgb^  con- 
troversial  Birmingham 
scheme  would  represent  an 
embarrassing  U-turn  by 
Labour,  because  of  the 
strength  of  objections  to  it 
Btun  former  shadow  ministers 
and  MFS  inffTiiritng  TOny 
Wright,  dare  Short,  Mike 
O’Brien  and  Brian  Jenkins. 

Frank  Dobson  declared  ' 
when  shadow  transport  secre- ! 
tary  that  it  would  never  be 
built 

The  environmental  protec- 
tion minister,  Michael 
Meacher.  remains  oppo^  to 
the  scheme.  The  roads  minis- 
ter, Barmiess  Hayman,  .has 
faeU  a series  of  meeting  with 
wonled  MPs,  to  whi^  she 
has  ad^tted  that  an  Impor- 
tant fhctor  would  be  the  Gov- 
ernment's need  to  mate  com- 
pensation payments  of  at 
least  £30  million  to  Midland 
Expressway  — the  private . 
sector  consortium  building ' 
the  BNRR  — were  it  to  be 
cancelled. 

Gerald  Edls  of  Birming- 
ham Friends  of  the  Earth  said 
yesterd^  “This  is  the  one 
big  road  Labour  said  they 
would  not  build.  Labour  used 
the  opposition  to  the  BNNR  to 
gain  votes." 


! of  the  small  band  of  hereditary  peers  who  support  Labour  in  the  Lords,  finom  left.  Lord  Milner  ofLeeds,  Lord  Kilbra^en,  and  Lord  (Mffind 


Blair  draws  up  list  to  narrow  voting  gap  in 


HBchael  Witte 
and  n<d»ceca  SniHhers 


Tony  Blalr  is  planning 
to  narrow  the  gap  be- 
tween Labour  and  the 
Conservatives  in  the  Tory- 
dominated  House  of  Lords  by 
announcing  more  “working 
peers”  than  John  Major  cre- 
ates in  his  last  act  of  oBlcial 
patrons^  — the  dissolution 
h<mourslist. 


Mr  Major  is  sUU  potting  the 
finishing  touches  to  the  list  oS 
chosen  allies  whom  he  wants 
; to  reward.  It  is  expected  to  be 
I longer  than  usual  because  Mr 
' Blair  struck  out  “political” 
honours  fi:om  the  list  issued 
last  month  on  the  Queen's ' 
Birthday.  This  time,  be  can- 1 
not  interfere. 

The  Leader  of  the  Lords, 
Lord  Richard,  is  desperate  for 
what  he  calls  "reinforce- 
ments" to  keep  the  Govern- 


ment-afloat against  the  built- 
in  Tory  majority  — 480  Tory 
peers.  327  (tf  than  faereditaxy 
ones,  against  just  126  labour 
C14  boeditary)  and  55  Liberal 
Democrats,  llie  real  balance 
of  power  is  held  by  324  gtoss- 
boi^rs  but  Labour  Insists 
that  hereditary  peers  are  the 
lynch-pin  of  the  Tory  grip, 
and  are  pledged  to  abdish 
their  voting  rights  as  soon  as 
time  allows. 

The  Tory  leader  in  the 


Lords,  Lord  Cranbome,  him- 
self heir  to  a 400-yeer«ld  peer- 
age, is  playn^  a cat-and^nouse 
gamg,  gngto»e  xiOt  tO  defeat 
Labour  (m  a blatantly  pcgailar 
issue  which  was  In  Mr  Blair’s 
manifesto.  Last  weak  Tory 
peers  won  a seven-vote  majors 
hy  to  amend  foe  Rdbrendums 
BQl.  aUtaou^  Labour  suspects 
It  was  an  accident 
There  has  been  speculation 
that  Mr  Blair  will  amoUe 
I some  glamorous  figures  in 
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the  world  of  arts  and'tbe'l 
I ffiadia.  But  the  Prime  Minis- 1 
ter  is  not  keen  on  “Jtizwie” , 

pftHtlr»g.  I 

Ba  has  appointed  a number 
of  businessmen  to  govcn^ 
ment-r^ted  pasitians,  some 
of  whom  may  be  rewarded. 
Just  as  Uk^  are  ex<Mfo  who 
lost  their  seats  and  foiled  to 
find  a new  one  on  May  1,'or 
' aspiring  politicians  who 
, foiled  to  get  a nomtnattai  but 
, arelos^Blairites. 


eot8iWurmiBM*<miBw 

Lord  BaticBiiy- 1481 
VbeointOMndoe.l9S« 

Lord  GKIoid.  1884 
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Lord  KttnBton.  1909 
LMdMhw  of  Usds.  1951 
Lord  MontowalL  1985 
Lad  Pouatev  ef  ShubradB.  1 930 
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‘High-handed’  Harman  risks 
ministers  revolt  over 

attacked  over  lone  ptewnt 

Budgetguillotine  benefit  cuts 


MehaalWiitB 
PoDllGal  Bdttnr 


DawMMadtoi  Social 
Sanfloca  Ccnwapowdsnt ' 


Government  came 
I under  fire  last  nf^  for 


I under  fire  last  nf^  for 
“high-handedness  and  dis- 
dain” after  mlnistet^  an- 
nounced that  the  noiance  BiU 
to  implement  Gordon 
Brown’s  Budget  will  be 
rushed  tbrou^  Parliamoit 
by  July  31  — bardy  four 
weeks  after  it  was  Unveiled. 

Hie  Chief  Secretazy  to  the 
Treasury,  Alastalr  Darling 
had  to  d^end  file  tactic  dur- 
ing the  second  read^  debate 
on  the  hni.  which  la  nonnally 
examined  In  detail  over  many 
weeks.  The  move  had  been 
signalled  by  the  Leader  of  the 
Commcms,  Ann  who 

had  insisted  that  ministers 
were  actually  allowi^  more 
time  rdative  to  the  size  of  the 
Budget  — • S3  dauses  com- 
pared wUh  111  last  year. 

Both  Tory  and  Liberal  Dem- 
ocrat spokesmen  protested 
that  it  was  not  the  “mini-bud- 
get" once  envisaged,  but  ob- 
tained and  contro- 

versial tax  proposals, 
coveriz^  both  ^ windfoU 
levy  and  fiie  squeeze  on  ad- 
vance corporation  tax  which 
affects  pension  flmds. 

. Mrs  Taylor's  new  shadow, 
ex-education  secretary,  Gil- 
lian Sb^jlhard,  wmipTairyxl  qE 
“high-handedness  and  dis- 
dain’’. The  Lib  Dem  chief 
whip,  Paul  Tyler,  who  said 
his  party  had  eqiosed  the  £5 
billion  “black  hole"  vfoich  Mr 
Brown  had  created  by  not 
oompoisating  ministiles  for 
higher  expected  inflation, 
added  tliat  the  blU  would 
need  fun  scrutiny. 

Instead  it  will  be  guillo- 
tined  — given  a Ibnnal  time- 
table — to  ensure  completion 
by  the  time  Lords  and  Com- 
mons rise  on  July  31,  a date 
confirmed  by  Mrs  Taylor 
yesterday. 

When  Mr  Darling  recalled 
tiiat  between  1979  and  1997  the 
Tnles  had  used  the  gnnin*in<> 
82  times  on  61  bills,  foe  shadow 
(hanoellor,  Peter  LOiey.  pro- 
tested that  tt  amounted  to  an 
average  of  just  over  three  a 
year.  “You’ve  guillotined  three 
in  two  mnmffha.  Ibtf  s a Mg 
dtSermicti'’ 


The  Govemmeaxt  was  last 
nlAt  risking  a backbench 


' I ni^t  risking  a backbench 
i revolt  after  it  fsessed  ahead 
' erith  bffikit  cuts  for  lone 
-parests.- 

AboUtioh  of  the  higher  rate 
of  child  benefit  for  lone 
parents,  worth  an  extra  £6.(^ 
a week,  was  induded  In  the 
Social  Securi^  BIQ  published 
yesterday.  The  move  had 
been  proposed  .by  the 
Conservatives. 

Harriet  Harman.  Social  Se- 
curity Secretary,  said  In  a 
statement  “Our  commitment 
to  the  dectorate  was  to  live 
within  the  agreed  expendi- 
ture plans  we  Inherited." 

Some  Labour  MPs  are 
threatening  to  oppose  the  cut 
When  it  was  first  put  forward 
by  the  Tories,  Chris  Pond, 
then  director  of  the  Low  Pay 
Unit  branded  it  “particularly 
spiteful”.  He  is  now  Labour 
MF  for  Gravesham. 

The  bill  would  authorise 
regulations  “to  bring  tiie  rate 
of  child  benefit  for  lone 
parents  down  to  file  rate  fbr 
other  parents”. 

A Depaztmoit  of  Social  Se- 
curity spokeswoman  said  abo- 
lition of  the  premium  rate 
would  not  afibct  lone  parents 
alrea^  receivixig  it 

Karin  Fappenbelm,  direc- 
tor foe  National  Council  for 
One  Parent  Families,  said  she 
had  been  delighted  at 
Labour’s  plans  to  help  lone 
mothers  find  work.  But  the 
benefit  cut  would  make  it 
harder  for  foem  stay  in  jobs. 

“It  formed  of  the  previ- 

ous government’s  rather  pu- 
nitive approach  to  lone 
parents  and  it  doesn’t  fit  In 
wan  with  Labour’s  return  to 
work  strategy,”  Ms  Pappen- 
helmsaid. 

The  78-clause  bill  incorpo- 
rates many  of  the  ideas  set 
out  by  Peter  LlUey.  former 
Tory  social  security  secre- 
tary, for  streamliniog  anil 
modezuisbig  thebemefits  pro- 
cess. It  includes  power  to 
authorise  computei^  rather 
than  adjudication  officers,  to 
take  “any  decision,  detennl- 
nation  or  assessment"  on  a 
ben«nt  daim. 


Iforkshire  Bank 
Base  Rcrte 


Yorkshire  Bank  announces 
that  with  effect 
from  start  of  business  on 
11th  July  1997 
its  Base  Rate  is  increasing 
from 


6.50%  to  6.75%. 


^ ^rkshire  Bank 
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Bosnian  war  crimes  arrests 


Glimpses  of  battles  in  the  shadows 


Special  forces 
operations  have 
played  a role 
throughout  the 
conflict,  writes 
David  Fairhall 

The  snatcbing  of  two 
Serbs  indicted  as 
war  criminals  as- 
sumed to  be  tbe 
work  of  the  8pe^ 
Air  Service,  in- 

volvement is  never  offiriany 
conQnned  — is  merely  the 
most  spectacular  feat  of 
special  Ibroa  that  have  been 
quietly  at  work  in  Boenia  for 
tbe  past  ibor  years. 

Both  tbe  nature  of  the  Bos- 
nian conflict,  a sporadic  guer- 
riila  war  ^read  across  vast 
tracts  of  countryside,  and  tbe 
mountainous  terrain,  make  it ' 
an  ideal  setting  for  the  elite  i 
Herefbrd-based  unit 
It  has  probably  never  been 
there  in'  more  thaw  sQuadron 
strength  — about  60  men  — 
and  a more  usual  number  will 
have  been  2(h8a  But  tbeir 
ability  to  operate  indepen- 
dently of  the  r^ular  Natoled 
forces  has  made  them  dispro- 
portionately valuable  in  plot- 
ting the  course  of  the  siting, 
Identil^irlM  tai^nts  for  Nato 
air  strUces,  liaising  with  local 
milrflas  and.  most  recently, 
keeping  track  of  indicted  war 
criminals. 

The  Britisb  United  Nations 
commander.  General  Sir 
BiUcbael  Rose,  himself  a for- 
mer SAS  soldier  and  director 
of  British  special  forces,  mnde 
extensive  use  of  his  old  regi- 
ment, especially  during  the 
Serbian  si^  of  the  Mwaiim 
enclave  c£  Gorazde  in  1994 
Seven  SAS  soldiers  inBltrated 
the  town  to  assess  the  Mus- 
lims' ability  to  hold  out  and 
monitor  the  Serbian  attack. 
One  was  kiUed  in  his  o^rva- 
tiion  post  and  at  least  one 
other  was  injured. 

When  Nato  Anally  launched 
its  air  strikes  in  1995,  similar 
SAS  teams  were  on  hand  to 
identifsr  key  targets  and  help 
guide  the  bombers  to  their 
targets  by  radio,  or  perhaps 
even  using  laser  designators. 
They  also  joined  tbe  search 


British  soldiers  guard  howitzers  n^r  Prljedor  in  northern  Bosnia  yesterday  after  spetual  forces  seized  one  allied  Setrb  'war  criminal  and  killed  another  photograph.-  srdjan  juc 


for  two  French  pilots  shot 
down. 

One  of  the  most  complex 
tasks  permanently  allotted  to 
the  SAS  in  Bos^  was  plot- 
ting'the  Grant  lines  held  by 
the  Croatian,  Muslim  and 
Serbian  mintiag  — vital  mili- 
tary intelligence  tbe  XIN 
peac^ceepers  were  not  for- 
mally authorised  to  collect  for 
themselves,  but  without 
which  they  could  not  have  op- 
erated safely  or  effectively. 


Covert  surveillance  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  skills  in 
which  special  forces  train. 

In  Northern  Ireland,  the 
SAS  operates  riosely  with  a 
special  imlt  known  as  14  Intel- 
ligence Company,  smne  of 
whose  members  are  female. 
Since  thi<;  TTptt  has  no  com- 
mand structure  outside 
Northem  Ireland,  It  b un- 
likely to  have  been  involved 
in  the  hunt  for  Bosnian  war 
criminals,  in  spite  of  rumonrs 


to  this  effect  But  SAS  sol- 
diers attached  to  it.  and 
trained  in  ib  special  coonter- 
tezTOrist  surveillance  tech- 
niques. may  wdl  have  been 
posted  to  fimuer  Yugodavia. 

Tbe  snatch  squads  in  Prije- 
dor  could  aian  have  been  pro- 
vided by  the  SAS  special  pro- 
jects team,  the  men  in 
balaclavas  seen  on  televisim 
breaking  the  Iranian  embassy 
siege.  But  military  sources 
described  yesterday's 


saatches  as  rdatively  simple 
operations  that  could  have 
been  handled  by  regular 
troops. 

Yet  the  key  to  their  success 
was  the  patient  surveillance 
for  whidi  the  SAS  b trained 
— ideat%ing  targets  who 
apparently  did  not  know  they 
had  been  indicted  in  The 
ffagiip,  tracking  their  move- 
ments and  being  ready  to 
pounce  when  the  political  an- 
Oiorisatim}  came.  Tbe  deci- 


svxi  to  move  was  taken  at  the 
highest  level  by  the  Nato  su- 
preme omunander  and  the 
North  Atlantic  Council,  and 
in  great  secrecy,  though 
Tumours  that  something  was 
afoot  surfoced  in  Brussels  last 
Friday. 

Prijedor  is  not  far  from 
Bai^a  Luka,  the  south-west 
sectm:  headquarters  of  the 
Nato-Ied  Stabilisation  FOrce 
(S-For),  commanded  by  Brit- 
ain’s Major-General  Angus 


Ramsay.  He  has  5.000  British 
troops  alongside  Canadians, 
Dutch  and  Malaysians.  Al- 
thoi^  the  snatches  were  un- 
doubtedly ordered  through 
the  multinational  chain  of 
command,  they  seem  to  have 
been  essentially  Britisb  oper- 
ations. Pale,  where  Radovan 
Karadzic  and  Ratko  Mladic 
are  likely  to  be  found,  is  b 

the  Fren^  sector. 


Laader  comment,  page  12 


Nightmaf'e  of  Omarska 
looms  over  hunted  pair 


Jonathan  Sto«l« 


SIMO  DRLJACA.  the 
police  chief  of  PrOedor 
who  was  shot  dead 
yesterday  by  Nato-Ied 
peacefce^»ers,  helped  to  set 
up  Omarska  and  the  other 
notorious  camps  of  north- 
western Bosnia,  which  the 
Guardian  first  exposed  five 
years  ago. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war, 
he  had  been  a leading  fig- 
ure in  the  town's  mafia, 
mnnlng  protection  rackets, 
expropriating  private 
b 12^ esses  and  controlling 
ozvsanlsed  crime. 

EOs  power  in  the  seedy 
town  fircnn  which  all  Mns- 
Uds  were  esjidled  during 
wartime  ethnic  cleansing 
was  so  great  that  last  year 
he  asked  the  Nato-led 
forces  to  gi've  their  con- 
tracts for  reconstroction  to , 
companies  he  controlled. 

Astonlshii^ly*  according  to 
the  US-based  Human  Rights  | 
Watch,  the  force  conceded.  i 
Prijedor  is  in  the  interna- 
tional force’s  British 
‘'sector**,  and  grants  firam  i 
Britain  went  to  these 
companies. 

During  the  war  DrUaca, 
as  well  as  Milan  Kovacevic,  I 
who  was  arrested  yester- 1 


day,  not  only  allegedly  mas- 
termined  the  detention 
camps  and  kiUtng  grounds 
in  the  PrUedor  region.  They 
were  also  accused  of  having 
expropriated  the 

businesses,  homes  and  as- 
sets of  about  50,000  peopie. 

Milan  kovacevic, 
the  professional 

anaesthetist  with 
the  innocnons-sonnding  Job 
of  running  PxiJedcnr's  hospi- 
tal, was  once  allegedly  in 
cbaige  of  the  day-to^y 
management  of  the 
Omarska  camp. 

When  joomalists  rushed 
to  Omar^a  after  its  discov- 
ery by  the  Guardian  and 
TTN  in  1992,  Dr  Kovacevic 
was  the  man  who  denied  it 
was  a concentration  camp. 

He  was  an  expert,  he  said, 
because  he  had  been  born 
in  one  ^nu^ir  hIs  matbet , 
was  held  during  tbe  war  in 
Jasenovac,  a camp  setup  by 
the  Croatian  foscist  regime 
for  Smrbs,  Jews,  Gypsies ; 
and  dissidents.  Be  said  ; 
Omarska  was  dlfi^rent:  it 
was  “a  collection  centre”. 

After  the  war  was  over, , 
Dr  Kovacevic  had  no  hesita- ! 
tion  in  trying  to  JnstUy  eth- 
nic cleansiiig.  - He  told  the 
Guardian  in  February  last  i 
year:  'The  foots  shoi^  it ! 


necessary  to  destroy  Bos- 
nia. 1 wanted  to  make  this 
Serb  land.  Without  Mus- 
lims, yes.  We  cannot  live 
togeth^.  I stm  hold  that 
view.**' 

Prijedor  used  to  have  a 
thriving  Muslim  commu- 
nity. Hardly  one  Muslim  is 
left 

But  the  grim  doctor  did 
seem  to  have  some  remorse 
for  vrixat  he  described  last 
year  as  ‘'the  collective  mad- 
ness”. He  told  Ed  Vulliamy, 
who  interviewed  him  for 
the  Guardian,  that  at  least 
100  people  were  killed  at 
Omarska,  while  countless 
others  died  of  unspecified 
causes,  including  the  mis- 
erable diet  and  conditions. 

Omarska  was  planned  as 
a reception  centre,  he 
claimed,  but  “then  it 
turned  into  something  else. 

' I cannot  explai  n the  Joss  of 
controL  I don't  think,  even 
the  wUl  find  an 

explanation  In  the  next  50 
years.  Yon  conld  call  it  col- 
. loBttve  madness.” 

In  si^te  of  this  apparent 
tinge  of  remorse.  Dr  Kova- 
cevic was  a]]<^ed  to  have 
been  deeply  implicated 
with  the  thugs  who  run  Pri- 
J odor’s  protection  rackets. 
He  remained  ftlendly  with 
DrUaca. 


Ume  is  up  for  war  criminals 


Ian  Black 
DiplomaHc  EcBlor 


Not  yet  brought  to  justice 


OPERATION  Tango,  yes- 
terday’s Nato’s  actim 
to  hunt  down  Tfoanian 
Serb  war  criminals,  vms  antb- 
I orised  at  the  hl^iest  level, 

I and  sends  a clear  signal  to  the 
I former  president  Radovan 
Karadzic  anny  com- 

mander, Ratko  Mladic,  that 
their  d^  as  free  men  are 
dumbered. 

It  follow  weeks  of  strong 
statmnents  from  the  United 
States,  Britain,  Nato  and  in- 
tematioiial  fora  surii  as  the 
Group  of  Seven  that  if  Bos- 
nia’s peace  is  to  hold,  those 
sought  by  tbe  Hague  criminal 
tribunal  must  be  brought  to 
jnstzoe. 

The  Piljedor  action  was 
carried  out  on  direct  orders 
from  the  Nato  oommander 
General  George  Joulwan  and 
it  secretary-general,  Javier 
Solana.  it  was  discussed  by 
Tony  Slalr  and  Resident  Bill 
CUnton  at  foe  Nato  summit  in 
Madrid  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday. 

AS  coooenied  were  insirt- 
ing  lag*  night  that  tbe  existing 
S-FOr  mandate  stiU  stood, 
apparently  to  TmitetiiTiB  that 
the  force’s  main  job  was  stiS 
peacekeeping  — and  to  mini- 
mise foe  Hanger  of  reprisals. 
The  31,000-strong  S-Por, 

mwiar  Kfatn  onmmand,  la  man-  i 

dated  to  <^e*am  war  criminals  ' 


Ratko  Mladic  was  this  week 
reported  to  have  been 
holidaying  by  tbe  sea  in 
nei^bourlng  Montenegro 


it  may  come  across  in  the 
course  of  its  duties,  but  not  to 
seek  them  out  and  arrest 
them.  Under  the  Daytim  ac- 
cords, that  task  has  been  leR 
to  Bosnia's  new  autborlties. 

“There's  been  no  change  to 
the  mandate,”  a senior  Brit- 
ish officii  said.  “We’ve  al- 
ways said  that  it  allowed  S- 
for  to  detain  Individual  war 
criminals  when  they  encoun- 
tered them  and  whra  the  tac- 
tical situatkm  pennitted.” 


Radovan  Karadzic,  already 
indicted,  is  protected 
armed  bodyguards  in  • bis 
headquarters  near  Pale 


Precise  details  of  foe  mili- 
tary action  were  being  kept 
vague  — apparently  to  avoid 
a damaging  public  debate 
about  rules  of  mgagement  — 
but  diplomats  said  it  could 
have  happened  at  any  time  in 
the  last  flaw  months. 

Yet  accounts  of  the  opera- 
tion suggested  it  had  involved 
a degree  of  planning  and  ini- 
tiative not  seen  before  in  Boe- 
nia,  with  a dear  message  for 
other  wanted  men. 


Robin  Cook,  the  Foreign 
Secret^,  prai^  the  profes- 
sionalism of  British  forces, 
whQe  the  US  national  secu- 
rity' adviser.  Samuel  Berger, 
confirmed  that  US  forces  had 
provided  logistical  back-up 
and  transportation  support. 

But  it  was  coincidental  ac- 
cording to  officials,  that  the 
action  followed  reports  — 
apparently  generated  by  tbe 
CIA  — about  snatch  squads 
being  formed  to  pick  up 
heavywei^t  indictees. 

According  to  some  sources, 
foe  operation  was  designed  to 
show  that  the  existing  man- 
date could  produce  results, 
and  that  more  radical  mili- 
tary action  was  therefore  un- 
necessary. S-Fbr  participants 
have  always  insisted  their 
main  Job  was  to  enforce  Day- 
ton  and  avoid  casualties. 

Tbe  key  fector  yesterday 
appears  to  bave  been  that  the 
two  men  were  the  subject  of 
sealed  indictments  issued  by 
tbe  Hague  tribunal  prosecu- 
tor, Judge  Louise  Arbour, 
precisely  to  improve  the 
cbances  cMT  arresting  suspects. 

“Whether  there  is  now  a 
new  approach  or  not  doesn't 
really  matter,"  a Nato  official 
said  last  night.  “What  matters 
is  what  people  like  Karadzic 
and  Mladic  think.  Having  bad 
18  months  of  comparative 
tranquillity  and  then  this 
happens,  it’ll  be  excellent  if  it 
makes  them  think  they 
should  give  themselves  up." 


4 fear the 
reaction  of  the 
people  will  be 
terrible  and 
I cannot 
I bear any 
I responsibility 
for  this’ 

Biljsuna  Plavsic,  Bosnian 
' Serb  president 

I ‘All  who  are 
subject  to 
indictment  by 
the  war  crimes 
tribunal  should 
be  on  notice 
that  at  some 
point  in  time 
they  will  be 
brought  to 
justice’ 

William  Cohen.  US 
defence  secretary 

‘There  was  no 
violation  of  the 
mandate’ 

Volker  Ruhe,  German 
defence  minister 

‘It  is  just  the 
sort  of  thing  the 
SAS  train  for* 

Colonel  Bob  Stewart, 
forma"  British 
commander  in  Bosnia 


‘This  is  one 
more  step  on 
the road to 
international 
justice’ 


Christian  Chartier, 
spokesman  for  the  Hague 
tribunal 


‘It  is 

encouraging’ 


IAMzb  Hajric,  spokesman 
for  Alija  Izetbegovic,  the 
Muslim  member  of 
Bosnia's  collective 
presidency 
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10  WORLD  NEWS 


Poles  put  faith  in  Clinton, 
their  new  brother  in  arms 


Tiia  Gwrdlatt  iMday 'JcOyi} 


lanTraynoritiWaww 

Loudly  teuiag  the 

United  States  they  had 
waited  long  for  this 
moment,  and  bolster^ 
ously  marking  Aland's  acces- 
sion to  the  ranks  of  the  West- 
ern military  alliance,  the 
people  of  Warsaw  put  on  a 
party  for  President  Bill  Clin- 
ton last  night 

•This  is  the  ftmeral  of 
Yalta.  You've  no  idea  what 
this  means  to  us."  said  a 
damp-eyed  Varsovian  as  Afr 
Clinton  and  the  Polish  presi- 
dent. Aleksander  Kwas- 
niewski. brou^t  the  message 
firom  the  Madrid  summit  that 
Poland  was  now  part  of  Nato. 

"Poland  is  ready,"  said  Mr 
Kwasniewski  to  loud  ap- 
plause from  several 
people  crammed  Into  War- 
saw’s Castle  Square  for  an 
open-air  festivaL 
‘Tm  proud  to  welcome  you 
as  the  next  member  of  Nato 
and  the  next  ally  of  the  United 
States  of  America."  Mr  Clin- 
ton said  to  even  louder 
cheers. 

Andrzej  Jahlonski,  aged  13. 
from  Opole  in  the  south-west 
a group  of  children 


equally  forthright  “This  is  a 
big  day  for  Poland.  It  Is  our 
great  success."  ^ 

Jan  Kukielka,  a second 
world  war  veteran  who 
fought  alongside  the  British 
and  Americans  in  Italy, 
invoked  a historical 
dimension. 

'That  was  a terrible  war, 
especially  for  my  country, 
which  for  Poland  was  fol- 


tbe  US,  the  UK  and  France, 
hut  the  way  it’s  going  anyone 
can  join,  so  what’s  so 
special?” 

Earlier,  Mr  Clinton  arrived 
at  the  iTth-oentury  RadziwU 
Palace,  a hl^rlc  landmark 
in  the  Polish  capltaL  not  least 
because  the  Warsaw  Pact  was 
sign^  within  its  elegant  halls 
in  1955. 

During  his  with  Mr 


‘If  s gcxxj  to  be  with  the  US,  Britain  and 
France,  but  the  way  rt*s  going  anyone 
can  join  - so  whaf  s so  special?* 


lowed  by  46  years  of  slavmy," 
he  said. 

The  Nato  Invitation  was 
‘the  crowning  of  the  wiriies 
of  the  great  majority  of  Poles, 
especially  those  of  os  who 
fought  on  the  world's  battle- 
fields for  our  country's 
freedom". 

Baziks  of  red,  white  «»nd 
blue  balloons  floated  into  tiie 
evening  air,  the  band  struck 
up  Gershwin  and  Chopin,  and 
the  US  and  Polish  flags  rip- 
pled from  the  castle  rampart& 

But  not  everyone  was  im- 


French  Catholics 
say  sorry  for 
persecuting  Jews 


Paul  Webster  In  Parte 

FRANCE'S  Catholic 
Church  is  to  se^  for- 
giveness from  the 
Jewish  and  ftiptestaiit  oom- 
munttles  for  "intolerance”, 
inclnding  complldty  In  the 
peiMJtuUuu  of  Jews  dnrtng 
the  second  worid  war  and 
thtf  Saint  Bartbdleiny  mas- 
sacre of  Protestants  in  1572. 

Reconciliation  ceremo- 
nies will  be  held  doting  the 
Pope's  visit  to  Paris  be- 
tween August  21  and  24,  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  Jean-Marie  Losdger, 
announced.  Monsignor 
Lostlger  converted  to 
Catholicism  during  the 
war.  but  his  luotber  — one 
of  75,000  Jews  d^iOTted 
from  France  — was  gassed 
at  Auschwitz. 

The  decision  to  seek  for- 
giveness firom  France’s 
600,000  Jews  for  the 
Church’s  coUaboration 
with  the  wartime  pro-Nazi 
Vichy  government  almost 
sparked  a row  when  It  was 
learned  that  the  original 
ceremony  was  planned  for 
August  24,  the  426th  anni- 
versaiy  of  the  murder  of 
3,000  Protestants. 

But  the  chairman  of  the 
French  bishops'  confer- 
ence. Lonis-Marle  BlUe, 
confirmed  yesterday  that, 
after  protests  about  Catho- 
lic Insensitivity,  an  ecu- 
menical service  would  be 
held  on  Almost  19  in  the 
presence  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Protestant  Federation, 
Jean 'ftsTtler. 

Leaders  of  all  folths  will 
greet  the  Pope  on  his 
arrival  fbr  a visit  wluch  is 
being  seen  in  the  context  of 


a wider  t^peal  for  a pardon 
from  Jews.  It  will  include 
the  Pope's  admission  of 
centuries  of  Christian 
intolerance. 

In  1994,  the  Pope  called 
on  all  Catholic  churches  to 
reo^nise  the  evUs  of  anfi- 
Semitlsm.  but  there  *««« 
been  reluctance  In  France 
to  admit  just  how  far  the 
Catholic  Church  prcrvided 
support  for  Marshal  P^ 
tain,  head  of  the  Vichy 
state,  who  signed  a statute 
excluding  Jews  from  allhnt 
menial  jobs  on  October  S 
1940.  He  later  approved 
mass  arrests  and  deporta- 
tions, mostly  carried  out  by 
French  police. 

During  the  war,  no  Cath- 
olic leader  publicly  pro- 
tested against  the  Jewish 
! statute  when  it  was  pub- 
lished, nor  when  it  was 
reinforced  in  1941. 

Only  the  Arcfabishop  of 
Toulouse,  Jnles-Gerand 
Saline,  condemned  Vichy's 
role  in  the  deportations  in  a 
pastoral  letter.  Although 
Lyon's  archbishop,  Jean- 
Marie  Gerlier,  helped  to 
bring  deportations  to  a tem- 
porary halt  in  1942,  he  con- 
tinued to  support  Fetaln. 

According  to  church 
sources.  Archbishop  Los- 
tiger  has  said  ceremonies 
during  the  Pope's  visit 
would  amount  to 
"repentance*'. 

The  effect  will  be 
Increased  by  the  debate  sur- 
rounding the  trial  in  Octo- 
ber of  a senior  Vichy  offi- 
cial, Manrice  Papon,  on 
charges  of  crimes  against 
humanity  for  his  allied 
part  in  the  deportation  of 
1,560  Bordeaux  Jews,  most 
later  murdered  in  Germany. 


Kwasniewski,  President  Clin- 
ton rai^  only  one  delicate 
subject:  what  oonu»nsation 
or  restitution  would  Poland 
offer  for  Jewish  properties 
lost  during  the  war?  Mr 
Kwasniewski's  spokesman. 
Antoni  Styrczula,  shifted 
uneasily. 

Mr  Clinton’s  raising  the 
matter  st^gests  he  antici- 
pates problems  in  Congress 
later  foig  year  when  It  consid- 
ers ratifying  Nato’s 
expansion. 


Jewish  organisations  in  the 
US  recently  called  for  the  sas- 
pension  of  Nato's  expansion 
to  some  east  European 
countries,  including  Poland, 
until  their  govemments 
resolved  the  outstanding 
riaimg,  although  Jewish  Com- 
munities in  the  countries  con- 
cerned opposed  the  delay. 

Mr  Kwasniewski  told  Mr 
rMiwtrtn  that  were  in 

hanri  to  restore  religious  ob- 
jects, synagogues  and  ceme- 
teries to  Poland's  small 
remaining  Jewish  commu- 
nity. but  he  was  leas  dear  on  ' 
otiier  property.  I 

Meanwhile,  in  a less  than  ' 

manimHing  nf 
in  the  new  Nato  ally's  secu- 
rity prowess,  US  secret  ser- 
vice agents  hljacted  tiie  eve- 
ning's security  arrangements, 
to  their  Polish  colleagues'  i 
irritattozL  I 

"The  rules  are  set  by  the 
Americans.  They're  pnXect- 
ing  the  president,"  said  a Pol- 
ish plain-ctofoes  (fleer. 

Uuiftxmed  Poles,  however, 
were  sent  belatedly  up  the 
stairs  of  <dd  bouses  oi^rlook- 
ing  the  square  and  dinctly  on 
to  the  presidential  rostrum  to 
check  for  snipers. 
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Talks  spurred  as  famine  ‘puts  generation  at  risk’ 

UN  appeals  for  aid 
tofeedN  Korea 


John  Hooper  In  Rome 

Against  a back- 
ground of  Increas- 
ingly tease,  tough 
liplomatic  bargain- 
ing on  North  Korea,  the 
United  Nations  food  aid 
agency  yesterday  appealed  tbr 
funds  to  feed  the  country's 
hungry  ehildreo. 

Catherine  B^tini,  head  of 
the  Rome-based  World  Food 
Pn^ramme  (WFP),  her 
oiganisadon  need^  a further 
$iS.7ia31jon  (fZSmtUion)  tbr 
the  youngest  victims  of  the 
fatninp  gradually  taitmg  a 
grip  on  the  world's  last  Stalin- 
ist redoubt 

‘*We  must  do  more,”  she 
said.  "An  entire  generation  is 
at  risk.” 

Aid  so  Gar  made  available  to 
Nrath  Korea  has  been  less 
tvwin  half  what  the  WFP,  and 
the  UN'Food  and  Agriculture 
O^anisatimi  (FAO),  believe 
is  needed,  largdy  b^use  o£ 
political  considerations. 
Japan  has  refused  to  give  any- 
th^ since  last  year. 

North  Korea's  need  for  aid 
is  thoo^  to  be  the  reason 
why  it  has  agreed  to 
eazly  next,  month  on  a peace 
Qieaty  to  end  - fonnaUy  the 
19S0-S3  war.  UN  officials  con- 
cede iKivatdy  that  the  future 
volume  of  bilateral  aid  to  the 
country  will  depend  on  the 
course  cf  the  talks  — due  to 
start  on  August  5. 

The  atmosphere  was 
scarcely  impro^  yesterday 
when  a top  North  Korean 
defector  warned  that  his 
country's  leader  was  (dotting 
a lightning  war  against  South 
Korea.  Hwang  Jang-yop,  a 
1 Baling  communist  theoreti- 
cian who  fled  In  Febroaiy, 
said  in  Seoul:  "The  North's 
war  preparations  are  beyond 
imaginatinm." 


North ‘Korean  officials 
maintain  that  the  food  short- 
ages are  the  result  of  floods 
and  storms  in  and  1996. 
But  many  foreign  analysts  be* 
Ueve  the  natural  dlsastesa 
merely  aggiavaled  the  inher- 
ent problems  of  a rigidly  cen- 
tralised economy  in.  which 
vast  resources  are  diverted  to 
tbe  military. 


An  emaciated  £bnr-yeai>old 
lies  in  a hospital  in  the 
North,  where  50-80  per  cent 
of  children  are  underweight 


Implicitly  contradicting 
earlier  South  Korean  asser- 
tions that  Northern  officials 
were  era^pmting,  Ms  Bez^ 
tini  said:  "Ifs  now  b^ond  a 
femine  in  the  mairing-.  ifs  a 
femine  owurring." 

She  said  hunger  was  no 
longer  confined  to  provincial 
areas  and,  at  a press  omfer- 


ence  yesterday,  showed 
photographs  of  emaciated 
children  which  she  said  had 
been  taken  in  the  capital, 
Fytmgyang.  

Last  Dpcamber.  WIP  and 
FAO  officials  estimated  that 
tbe  country  would  need  about 
2.8  million  of  food,  of 

which  the  North  Koreans 
would  be  able  to  provide  only 
500,000  tonnes  thmnadves. 

Bven  if  the  WSPs  latest 
^peal  is  met  in  ffan,  North 
Kmea 'Will  have  received  only 
half  a mzlBon  tmmes  tn  multi- 
lateral and  bilateral  aid,  leav- 
ing a shortfell  of  1.3million 

tmTlBB  

Ifolf  Hues,  WFP's  senior 
desk  officer  for  North  E^nrea. 
said  adults  were  suffering  as 
well  as  children.  But  be 
added:  *^lie  reason  why  we 
have  decided  to  «nnrantr«*B 
<m  the  chfldren  is  thoy 
are  so  mudi  more  volaeralde. 
While  an  adult  can  recovo: 
from  lade  of  food,  a child  is 
damaged  physically  and  men- 
tally for  the  rest  of 

Mr  Hnss  said  SO  to  80  per 
cent  of  foe  duldren  seen 
WFP  officials  in  North 
Kcoean  nurseries  were  under 
weiiht  and  of  a shorter  hei^t. 
than  average  fiu:  their  age. 

Ikfe  Bertini  said  foe  money 
sou^t  by  foe  WKP  would  en- 
able foe  agency  to  increase 
rations  to  foe  2.6niilli(Ki  chil- 
dren it  is  feeding  from  100  to 
250  grammes  a day.  Itiat  was 
equivalent  to  1,100  kilocalo- 
ries a day~  "enough  to  stabi- 
lise foeir  heelfo". 

But  she  said  tiie  WFP  was 
also  ez(doriag  wajn  in  which 
to  extend  its  activities  in  foe 
country  to  cover  adults,  pai> 
ticalarly  in  rural  areas. 

The  agency  has  fhced 
severe  problems  in  gaining 
access  within  a society  which 
is  not  used  to  the  presence  of 
international  rdief  worlmrs. 


Greenpeace  bombers  *were  murder  target’ 


APbiAucUand 


The  French  secret  agents 
Alain  Mafart  and  Domi- 
nique Prleur  may  have  been 
targeted  for  assassinatiem  by 
their  own  government  after 
they  bomb^  and  sank  foe 
Greenpeace  ship  Rainbow 
Warrior  in  AUckUind  In  1985. 
a senior  New  Zealand  poUce- 
man  said  yesterday. 

Inspector  Ash  Edwards, 
who  retires  next  month,  said 
poUee  InteZZigenoe  days  after 
foe  bombing  suggested  the 


two  agents  were  in  danger  of 
assassination. 

He  said  foe  ^te  squad  be 
commanded  was  ordered  to 
protect  foe  agents  as  foey  pre- 
pared to  stand  trial  for  mur- 
der and  bfunbing  the  ship. 

France  ordered  the  Ch?eea- 
peace  fla^hip  sunk  to  pre- 
vent It  fixnin  sailing  to  FrmKfo 
Pacific  waters  to  protest 
against  nudiear  tests. 

Insp  Edwards  said  the  sabo- 
teurs might  have  been  in  dan- 
ger because  foey  felled  to  esr 
cape  after  foe  bombing  of  foe 
Rainbow  Warrior,  which 


ViTiBd  the  Grerapeace  photog- 
rapher Fernando  Perei^ 
"There  were  fears  there 
m<gbt  be  reprisals  on  foe 
Rainbow  Warrior  prisemers 
we  bad  cau^t"  be  said,  add- 
ing: '1  am  not  sure  to  what 
purpose,  other  than  my 
underetanding  that  they  [the 
French  anfoorities]  dont  tol- 
erate feUures.’’ 

MaEart  and  Prienr  were 
convicted  of  manslaughter 
and  jailed  fix- 10  years.  After  a 
deal  with  Paris,  th^  returned 
to  France,  wbeav  foey  were 
decorated  for  the  attack. 


Japanese  troops  scour  mud  debris  as  they  for  people  buried  under  a mudslide  in  the  orange-growing  village  of  Izumi  In  the  south 

yesterday.  At  least  19  people  woe  wiiod,  15  injured,  and  at  least  two  miRstng  after  a mountain,  loosraed  by  recent  earthquakes,  collapsed  during 
tMTcmtial  rains.  Nearly  1,000  recners  were  involved  in  the  operation,  some  of  them  their  bare  hands  to  dig  into  the  roof-high  mud 


Removal  men  come  for 
Hong  Kong  Democrats 


Aneferew  Mggliis 
in  Hong  Kong 


The  removal  men  came 
yesterday  for  Hong 
Kong's  evicted  demo- 
crats. Watched  by  Martin 
Lee,  the  barrister  who 
leads  the  former  British 
colony's  most  popular 
party,  labonreis  in  sweaty 
vests  hauled  boxes  fi7>m  of- 
fices littered  wlfo  tbe  detii-^ 
tus  of  elections  — campaign 
flyers,  forgotten  policy 
studies  and  yellowing 
newspapers  with  trinm- 
pbant  headlines. 

''It  is  a sad  day  for  the 
Democratic  Party.  We  won 
foe  last  elections  bat  we  are 
still  being  thrown  ont,” 
said  Mir  L^  whose  party 
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secured  19  60  seats  in  a 

disbanded  colonial  l^^sla- 
tore  elected  under  reforms 
introduced  by  Chris  Patten, 
the  last  governor. 

The  rent-free  government 
offices  foey  vacated  yester- 
day will  be  turned  over  to 
legislators  appointed  by 

''This  whole  thb^  is  ab- 
surd. There  are  11  provi- 
sional legislators  who  were 
defeated  by  my  party  and 
our  allies,"  Mr  Lee  said. 

Among  those  rejected  by 
voters  in  a 1996  poll  but  ap- 
pointed to  a seat  is  Elsie  To. 
aged  84.  a former  mission- 
ary flrom  Tyneside.  She 
says  the  Democrats  have 
CND^  themselves  to  blame 
and  most  pay  a price  for 
supporting  Mr  Patten 
ngairurt  Beijing.  "They  cre- 
ated this  sttnathm.  Now 
they  have  to  take  foeir  own 
bitter  medicine,**  she  said. 
"We  are  trylz^  to  mend  a 
gap,  to  rebuild  a bridge.*’ 

A poster  of  foe  candidate 
she  lost  to  in  a head-to-head 
contest  in  Kowloon,  the  vet- 
eran Szeto  Wah,  was  left  on 
the  vrall  as  tiie  Democratic 
Party  packed  its  last  be- 
longings. In  a macabre  ges- 
ture, departing  staff  idas- 
tered  filing  cabinets  and 
boxes  with  red  stickers 
warning  ‘'Compatriots, 
keep  away!"  — recallii^ 
leignB  left  on  bombs  and 
hoax  devices  planted  across 
Hmig  Kong  by  Macdst  zeal- 
ots daring  anti-British  riot- 
ii^  in  1967. 

But  foe  Democratic  Party- 


News  in  brief 


has  resisted  the  temptation 
to  go  In  for  real  sabotage. 
Each  government-owned 
computer  it  leaves  behind 
has  been  purged  of  confi- 
dential documents  bat  left 
with  its  software  intact. 
Betty  Cheng,  a party 
worker,  rejected  a sa^es- 
tion  that  computer  viruses 
be  introduced. 

The  iHtwisional  I^jsla- 
ture.  whose  legal  status  is 
being  ccmsldered  by  a Hong 
Kong  court,  held  its  first 
session  on  Tuesday  and 
quickly  approved  a bill 
aimed  at  Ul^Eal  child  immi- 
grants Grom  foe 
and  other  measures  pro- 
posed by  foe  new  Hong 
Kong  government  headed 
by  l^ng  Chee-hwa. 

"The  inqportant  thing  is 
ther  are  not  elected,  ibis 
makes  them  a rabber  stamp 
for  the  administration.** 
said  the  Democratic  Party's 
vlcochainnan,  Yeung  Sinn. 
"This  must  make  Mr  Tung 
a very  hapi^  man.  What- 
ever he  tables  they  will 
pass.** 

Tbe  Democrats  retreated 
yesterday  to  smaller, 
rented  quarters  across  foe 
harbour  in  a grimy  district 
of  Kowloon. 

his  desk,  the 
party  researcher  and  car- 
toonist Simon  Lau  pre- 
dicted his  office  would  stay 
empty.  "The  people  in  the 
provisional  legislature 
won’t  really  need  this  office 
to  work  in.  All  they  have  to 
do  is  raise  foeir  arms  or 
clap  their  hands." 


Hun  Sen  shows 
off  new  cabinet 


Nick  CumminghBruee 
bi  Phnom  Penh 


CAMBODIA'S  second 
prime  minister,  Hun 
Sen.  confidently  as- 
serted the  l^ality  of  his  gov- 
ernment yesteniU^  in  his  first 
public  appearance  since  the 
fighting  that  followed  bis 
weekend  coup,  but  he  suf- 
fered a setback  when  govern- 
ments in  tbe  region  said  they 
woold  continue  to  recognise 
Prince  Norodom  Ranariddh, 
the  co-prime  minister  be 
ousted. 

Hun  Sen  looked  in  good  hu- 
mour 85  he  arrived  in  presi- 
dential style  for  the  first 
meeting  of  his  new  cabinet. 
He  took  his  seat  at  tbe  head  of 
four  rows  of  tables  lined  by 
deferential  ministers  and  cfil- 
cials,  including  some  from 
the  royalist  party  Funcinpec. 

"It  is  not  a coup,”  he  said  of 
the  military  offensive  he 
launched  last  weekend 
against  royalist  forces  in  the 
capital  P^om  Penh  before 
d^aring  Funciopec’s  leader. 
Prince  Ranariddh,  ousted  as 
first  prime  minister. 

"If  it  was  a coup  I would 
change  the  monarchy,  sus- 
pend the  constitution  and  ar- 
rest Funcinpec  ministers,  but 
everything  is  still  the  same.” 
He  said  several  Funcinpec 
ministers  now  outside  Cambo- 
dia planned  to  return,  includ- 
ing the  defence  minister.  Tea 
Chamratb,  one  of  two  parQr 
leaders  Hun  Sen  is  undeistood 
to  favour  as  replacements  for 
Prince  Ranariddh. 


But  the  seven. member 
.Association  of  South-East 
Asian  Nations  (.Asean) 
rebuffed  Hun  Sen  yesterday, 
when  foreign  ministers  de- 
clared at  an  emergency  meet- 
ing that  they  stlU  r^rded 
Prince  Ranariddh  as  Cambo- 
dia's co-prime  minister. 

The  Asean  ministers  also 
postponed  Cambodia’s  admis- 
sion to  the  group.  It  was  due 
to  become  a member  later  this 
month.  The  ministers  said  de- 
laying entry  was  tbe  wisest 
course  "in  the  light  of  unfor- 
tunate circumstances  which 
have  resulted  feom  the  use  of 
force". 

In  a further  gesture  that 
Hun  Sen  will  not  welcome,  an 
Asean  delegation  is  to  meet 
Cambodia's  King  Norodom  Si- 
hanouk and  the  two  prime 
ministers  to  tiy  to  achieve  a 
reconciliation. 

"We  regret  it  very  much,"  a 
senior  official  close  to  Hun 
Sen  said  of  Asean's  decision. 
He  also  said  he  hoped  the 
group  would  not  provide  mili- 
tary support  for  Ranariddh 
loyalists  defying  Hun  Sen  in 
the  north-west 

Before  Asean  announced  its 
decision,  Hun  Sen  warned 
that  such  steps  would  consti- 
tute interference. 

Despite  the  receding  threat 
to  security,  preparations  for 
tbe  evacuation  of  foreign  na- 
tionals provided  further  evi- 
dence of  Western  disapproval 
of  the  coup.  More  than  600 
Australian  and  Common- 
wealth nationals  are  due  to 
leave  today  aboard  military 
transports. 


Amnesty  accuses  Israel  of 
holding  Lebanese  as  pawns 


The  human  rights  oigani- 
gaHftn  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional yesterday  accused 
Israel  of  unlawfully  holding 


Lebanese  to  use  as 

haEgaining  chips  with  laiam- 
1st  Israeli  officials 

t3i£  pristmers  “terror- 
ists’’ who  threat»ed  Israel’s 
sovereignly. 

Amnesty  said  some 
fTceaineog  been  hplH  wiQl- 
out  diarge  or  trial  for  12  years. 

“It  is  unacceptable  that  a 
state  fliwnid  continue  to  hold 
Tinman  beings  as  pawns,  out- 
side any  legal  framework,’’ 
fhe  group  said. 


In  a report  entitled  Israel’s 
Forgotten  Hostages,  Amnesty 
deteiled  tbe  cases  of  21  Leba- 
nese who  it  said  were  al> 
ducted  In  their  own  country 
and  secretly  taken  to  IsraeL 

It  also  said  mwe  than  130 
other  Lebanese  were  held  in 
ghiam  detention  centre,  in 
the  IsraeU-occupled  south 
Lebanon  security  zone. 

An  Israeli  government 
spokesman,  MoShe  Fbgti,  said: 
"We  have  a ri^  to  protect 
ourselves,  and  these  Lebanese 
prisoners  wmre  invrived  in 
planning  or  perpetrating 
terrorist  attacks.” — Reuter. 


Nuclear  alert 
in  Channel 

KRANCB  yesterday  banned 
rnshlng  and  swimming 
near  La  nuclear  repro- 

cessing pOant  in  the  oiawwai 
after  radioactivity  was  de- 
tected in  the  sea.  laHes  Ala 
DiaalSmttHtn  Paris. 

The  decision  was  an- 
nounced after  Greenpeace 
released  the  results  of  tests  it 
oominissioaed  on  water  and 
sediment  collected  near  tire 
plant  It  is  riose  to  Cherbourg 
in  Normandy,  and  only  a few 
miles  from  the  Channel 

nie  enviromnent  minister, 
Dominique  Voy^  said  tbe 
ban  was  a precaution  while  a 
nealfo  minlatEy  atn^  at  po- 
tential hftaTtti  risks  from  the 
plant  was  being  completed. 
v*.flTiior  thin  year,  leukasnia 
clusters  were  found  in  the 
area. 


Quake  kills  46 
in  Venezuela 

Rescue  tpamB  m eastern 
Venezuela  yesterday 
searched  for  children  and 
Office  workers  trapped  under 
buildings  toppled  by  an  earth- 
quake that  rocked  the  Carib- 
bean coast,  wiung  at  least  46 
people. 

‘‘Up  to  now  we  have 
counted  46  dead  and  280  in- 
jured in  tbe  entire  state,'  Su- 
cre state's  ctvfl  defence  direc- 
tor, fTancisco  Espin,  said  late 
yerinrday. 

Schools  and  office  buildings 

were  flattened  by  the  tremor 
measuring  BA  on  the  Richter 
which  crushed  childrn 
in  classrooms  and  workers  in 
fifUi-oQ  tyfiriaia  said  the  ton 
lynniH  riseAbout  600  families 
were  left  homdess. 

Worst  hit  was  the  town  of 
about  300  miles  east 
eff  Caracas.  —Reuter. 


Man  jailed  for 
spreading  HIV 

An  American  was  sentenced 
to  14  years  in  prison  yester- 
day for  knowln^y  ioTecting 
five  Finnish  women  with  the 
virus  that  causes  Aids.  Jon 
HenJty  in  Helsinki  writes. 

A Helsinki  court  found 
Steven  Thomas,  aged  35.  from 
New  York,  guilfy  on  17  counts 
ctf  attempted  manslaughter. 

Floods  kill  41 

Some  of  the  worst  floods  in  20 
years  along  the  Pearl  River  in 
China's  southern  Guangdong 
province  have  Killed  41  people 


and  affected  3.26  million 
residents,  officials  said  yes- 
terday. — Reuter. 

EU  entry  talks 

The  European  Commission 
agreed  yesterday  to  recom- 
mend that  the  EU  begin  entry 
talks  with  Pedand,  Hungao'- 
the  Czech  Republic,  Siovenia, 
Estonia  and  Cyprus,  a Cmn- 
mission  official  said.  — Reuter. 

Threat  to  assets 

Belgium  is  considering  freez- 
ing assets  of  Mobutu  Sese 
Seko,  the  deposed  president  of 
former  Zaire,  after  a request 
from  the  government  of 
Congo.— AP. 


The  talking  k^y. 


The  unique  Navi'“Key  on  the  new  Nokia'^10 
will  talk  your  phone  into  doing  anything  you 
want.  Call,  save,  send,  edit,  display  Thafs 
simplicity;  in  any  language 

Call  0990  003110  for  a leafleL  Or  talk  your 
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Prosecuting  the  police 

Jack  Straw  should  call  the  Federation’s  bluff 


JACK  STRAW  has  sou^t  to  be  the 
police  oSioers’  ftlend.  Now  life  has 
become  more  complicated.  The  police 
are  divided  over  a crucial  issue:  police 
corruptioa.  Chief  constables  are  dis- 
mayed by  the  way  in  which  a small  core 
of  corrupt  ofScers  are  evadu^  disci- 
pline action  through  various  proce- 
dural manoeuvres.  The  head  of  the 
second  biggest  police  force  in  England, 
Edward  Crew,  Chief  Constable  of  West 
Midkmds  Police,  believes  there  are  offi- 
cers in  his  force  who  would  have  been 
automatically  dismissed  for  dishonesty 
if  they  bad  been  working  in  a siQ>er- 
market  but  who  remain  in  his  force 
because  of  protective  disciplinary  pr^ 
tices.  Most  of  the  other  plus  chief 
constables  concur. 

One  problem  is  the  standard  of  proof 
needed  to  dismiss  an  officer.  It  is  set  at 
a far  higher  standard  — “beyond 
reasonable  doubf*  — tiian  applies  in 
civil  cases  or  industrial  tribunals.  Then 
there  is  die  old  “double  jeopardy”  hur- 
dle: the  ludicrous  rule  under  which 
evidence  used  against  a police  officer 
on  a corruption  cbazge  in  criminal 
courts  cannot  be  used  again  in  quite 
separate  disciplinary  hearii^  Thus  an 
officer  who  escapes  a criminal  trial,  has 
an  even  better  chance  of  escaping  disci- 
plinary proceedings.  Indeed,  the  crown 
prosecution  service  has  privately  ad- 
mitted diat  it  has  on  occasions  not 
pursued  a criminal  case  to  allow  its 
evidence  to  be  used  in  a disciplinary 
heariTig  and  ensure  digmifigai.  Finally, 
there  is  the  increasing  practice  under 
which  officers  charged  with  corruption, 
avoid  disciplinary  hearings  by  taking 
sick  leave,  retiring  on  grounds  of  ill- 
health  and,  to  add  insult  to  injniT.  are 
then  able  to  claim  index-linked 
pensions. 

The  Police  Federation,  which  repre- 
sents the  rank  and  file,  is  outraged. 
They  believed  tiie  polira  complaints 
system  was  settled.  Micteel  Howard 


had  originally  eignallad  hiS  SUPPOTt  fOT 

a more  effective  disciplinary  procedure 
but,  pathetically,  ba^ed  down  as  the 
general  etection  approached.  -That  was 
part  of  how  he  earned  the  Federation’s 
dubious  declaration  of  “the  best  home 
secretary  of  his  da^’.  Now  the  Federa- 
tion is  trying  to  apply  the  same  pres- 
sure to  Jack  Straw.  He  must  robustly 
resist  The  Federation  is  ri^  to  accuse 
the  chief  constat^  of  reopening  an 
issue  which  had  been  settled.  But  the 
chiefs  have  good  cause. 

Compared  to  three  decades  ago,  there 
is  far  .less  com^>tion  in  file  police. 
Remember  Sir  Robert  Mark,  the  former 
Metropolitan  Commissioner,  described 
Scotli^  Yard  as  the  most  corrupt 
otganisatioD  in  London.  It  was  wide- 
spread and  systemic  within  the  autono- 
mous GZD.  With  brutal  courage  Mark 
swept  450  coxTupt  aCGoers  out  of  “the 
sea  of  villainy”.  A oombination.  of  anti 
corruption  teems,  tot^^r  ethical  rules, 
and  doser  monitoring  by  the  Police 
Complaints  Authority,  the  media  and 
police  inspectors  have  helped  cut  back 
corruptioiL  But  with  the  huge  sums 
that  can  be  made  flrom  drugs,  oocrup- 
tion  continues  even  though  at  a lower 
level 

The  Federation  is  perverse  in  its 
defence  of  the  indefensible.  It  is  only 
further  eroding  reputation  of  a 
service  it  purports  to  detod.  Of  course 
officers  n^  protection  against  mali- 
cious cnmplfli-nflntfi.  But  a cnrnplflfnts 
system  based  on  the  civil  justice  test  — 
“the  balance  of  probabilities”  — would 
provide  that  protection.  Instead,  ^ 
Federation  has  dug  in  and  with  the 
same  azrogance  empower  which  led  it  to 
pursue  95  defafnatiftn  cases  against  the 
media  in  33  months  — many  of  which 
were  fair  reports  of  suspicious  police 
behaviour  has  sought  to  push  corrup- 
tion under  the  mat  Mr  Straw  should 
call  their  bluff  and  insist  on  a more 
robust  police  disdplinary  procedure. 


War  criminals  mustn’t  rest  easily 

Yesterday’s  snatches  pave  the  way  to  do  even  bigger  ones 


THE  PRUEDOR  operation  yesterday  in 
which  a Bosnian  Serb  police  chief  was 
shot  dead  by  the  SAS  was  neither 
brilliantly  successful  nor  wildly  mis- 
conceived. As  so  often  in  Bosnia,  it 
contained  elements  of  both  success  and 
misjudgment  — but  was  still  justified. 
The  ofiQcial  claim  that  the  shoot-out 
occurred  while  British  soldiers  in  the 
Stabilisation  Force  were  carrying  out 
'Y^ular  duties"  is  untrue  — though 
one  can  understand  the  reluctance  to 
admit  a change  of  policy.  The  restric- 
tion on  arresting  war  criminals  placed 
upon  Nato,  though  a basic  flaw  in  the 
Dayton  agreement  Is  still  technically 
in  force.  Today  is  the  second  anniver- 
sary of  the  fall  of  Srebrenica  yet  — as 
yesterday's  open  letter  from  a coalition 
of  human  rights  grouE»  argues  — those 
responsible  for  the  kiUinga  there  “enjoy 
not  only  fi?eedom  but  power.” 

This  was  a special  operation  carried 
out  for  a specific  purpose  — to  deliver  a 
wamix^  to  the  h^est  Bosnian  Serb 
war  criininals  by  capturing  a couple  of 
lesser  — though  still  deeply  guilty  — 
culprits.  The  intexnal  dispute  in  the 
Bosnian  Serb  camp,  with  the  relatively 
more  moderate  president  BiJjana  Plav- 
sic und^  pressure,  strengthei^  the 
aigument  for  action.  The  operation  was 
fer  fiiom  routine:  Robin  Cook  fi'eely 
admitted  yesterday  that  “a  lot  ot 
thought  (hac6  gone  into  today's  ex«> 
else”.  A simultaneous  effort  led  to  the 
arrest  of  hospital  director  Idilan  Kova- 
cevic.  The  whole  operation  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Nato  Secretary-Gener^ 


Hunting  for  a 


was  backed  up  by  US  forces,  and  had 
apparently  been  discussed  by  Bill  Clin- 
ton and  Tony  Blair  in  Madrid.  This  was 
i a h^-level  operation  for  high  stakes. 

I What  will  achieve?  Clear^  it  would 
have  been  beto  if  Simo  Drljaca  had 
been  taken  tdive  and  delivered  to  The 
Hague  with  Mr  Kovacevic.  Both  were 
cteeply  implicated  in  file  ethnic  deaxis- 
I ing  of  I^edor.  Mr  Drljaca  had  already 
j been  forced  to  step  down  from  ninnlng 
the  local  police,  but  retained  eSbetive 
power  as  one  of  the  city's  top  mafia 
chiefs.  P^haps  an  operation  against 
alleged  war  criminals  who  had  alxeady 
been  publicly  named  by  the  tribunal  at 
The  Hague  would  have  been  a better 
demonstration  of  Nato’s  resolve  — 
tbou^  harder  to  achieve.  Mr  Drljaca 
and  Mr  Kovacevic  were  the  unwitting 
objects  of  “sealed  indictments”  — 
which  may  account  for  the  relative  ease 
with  which  they  were  located  by  the 
snatch-squads.  Best  of  all  would  have 
been  a determined  effort  much  eaiiier 
on  to  seize  one  or  more  of  the  top  war 
criminals  who  sauntered  defiantly  in 
front  of  Nato  troops.  The  longer  fiie 
problem  was  lefL  the  harder  it  became. 

It  remains  a h^-risk  exercise.  While 
it  should  mean  that  other  Bosnian  Serb 
war  criminals  cannot  rest  so  easily,  it 
has  also  renewed  the  danga*  of  hostile 
hostage-taking:  The  crucial  question  is 
what  happens  next  the  lesson  of  recent 
history  is  that  subtle  gestures  are  futile 
agaizist  General  Mladic  and  Radovan 
Karadzic.  Somehow  or  other,  pres- 
sure must  how  be  malTitalTii>^ 


The  end  of  fox  hunting  should  be  a signal  for  new  initiatives 


YESTERDAY’S  demonstration  in  Hyde 
Park  by  country  people  was  the  right 
march  for  the  wrong  reason.  Country 
dwellers  feel  under  thrrat  and  let  down 
by  metropolitan  politicians.  Th^  ate 
x^bt.  Much  more  thoi^t  needs  to  be 
given  by  government  to  the  future  of 
the  countryside  during  a period  when 
the  CAP  is  likely  to  be  changed  radi- 
cally and  when  over  4 million  new 
dwellings  are  scheduled  to  be  built  But 
fox  hunting  Is  the  wrong  issue  to  fight 
on  even  though  it  brou^t  together 
yesterday  an  unusual  twit  of  people 
from  all  political  parties  and  from  all 
classes.  Foxes,  urban  as  well  as 
country,  need  to  be  but  inflictii^ 
unnecessary  cruelty  on  them  for  the 
pleasure  of  humans  is  wrong  when 
more  humane  methods  are  available.  A 
free  vote  in  Parliament  — wifii  no 
question  of  it  being  talked  off  the  floor 
as  was  being  cynically  mooted  last 
night  — b the  ri^  way  to  decide  this 


cont^tious  Issue  not  least  because  poli- 
ticians can.be  lobbied  in  a xneaningfol 
way.  It  is  wrong  to  azgue  that  fox 
hunting  is  file  thin  end  of  a wedge 
leading  to  the  banning  of  filling. 

Fox  hunting  is  in  a class  of  its  own  in 
terms  of  the  nature  of  the  activity  and 
its  popular  tmage.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
an  anti-fishing  lobby  gathering  even  a 
small  fraction  of  the  support  given  to 
those  opposed  to  fox  hunting.  Nor 
would  it  be  i^t  to  maintain  It  simply 
because  it  provides  emiOoyment  for 
some  people:  even  more  jobs  would 
arise  from  a dynamic  ixdj^  towards 
the  countryside  involving  conserva- 
tion, tree  piflnHng,  organic  forming, 
rural  industries  and  home  building 
(thoi^h,  hopefbl^,  not  on  the  scale 
predicted  by  forecasters).  Yesterday’s 
march  should  be  seen,  even  by  ox^- 
nents,  as  a cry  for  hdp  firms  a rural 
Britain  feelW  increasingly  disenfiran- 
cihised.  It  sbotdd  not  go  unheeded. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


I With  a gnashing  of  teeth  they  go  in 


a non-freebie 

Your  diarist  (jtay  9)  im- 
plies 1 accepted  a fredue 
from  the  Washlngtea  Times, 
otmed  fay  the  Rev  Moon's 
organisatem,  in  1SQ2.  Going 
on  freebies  is  a mag’s  game  I 
do  not  play,  vnsen  I accept  an 
InvitadoD  to  speek.  I charge 
my  steward  rate.  In  Angiut 
1982  in  Seoul,  the  occasion 
your  diarist  refers  to,  I 
chaiged  SIO.OOQ  plus  expensPA 
BUT  then  rate  fer  a speodi  in- 
volving Intercontinental 
traveL  When  I last  spoke  at 
the  Washington  Times  confer- 
mce,  which  I did  on  June  14, 
1997, 1 ckarged  ^000  plus  ex- 
passes,  which  is  my  cuinmt 
rate.  Ehretyone  who  wants  me 
to  apeak  has  to  p^  the  same, 
mOess  they  are  poor  and  espe- 
cially deserving.  I leave  free- 
bies to  editors  and  the  like.  As 
I have  already  wpiainpri  to 
Spectator  ceaders,  I am  will- 
ing to  appear  on  as  occasion 
oigaaised  by  the  Rev  Moon  be- 
cause 1 approve  of  his  pidicy  of 
arranging  inter-racial  mar- 
riages in  the  Far  East  to 
reduce  xenophobia,  a much 
bigger  problem  than  It  is  hse. 
Paul Johnson. 

29NewtQDRoad,  , 

. I/mdonV^SJR.  j 

Your  report  Genesis's  I 
sale  of  the  Painy^el  Es- 1 
tate  (Selling  Scotland  by  the  i 
pound,  July  10)  quotes  a *Tor- 
estry  Commission  spokes- 
man”, Kenny  Murray.  Mr 
MUiray  is  an  offlcial  of  the 
Forestry  Unions  Action 
, Group  and  does  not  represent 
foe  FuresUy  Commigion.  | 

CoUn  Morton. 

Forestry  Cmnmlsslon. 

231  Corstorphlne  Road,  I 

Edinbuigh  SH12  7AT. 

I WAS  disappointed  that  you 
took  a q'uote,  attributed  to 
me,  from  foe  tehloid  press 
CSideUnes.  Wamsn,  Ju^  8). 
When  astel  how  I felt  that 
there  were  six  girls  with 
babies  in  my  school,  my  res- 
ponse was:  *There  are  two 
giria  with  babies  in  school; 
just  OIK  in  a year  isverydls- 
appninMng."  To  print  foe  cesn- 
ment  eitiacted  from  foe  tab- 
loid prcoo  foal  1 said  **stx  in  a 
year  is  not  too  bul”  1 find  ex- 
trendy  IrreBpon^e. 

Keith  RBaldock. 
Headteacher, 

Marfin  Kenqi-Welch  SchooL 
Hwbert  Avenue,  Parkstonev 
Poole,  Dorset  BH124HS. 

(NOTE  that  the  photograph 
used  to  iQustrate  Wednes- 
day's aitlde  'The  place  fer  go- 
riOas"  was  credited  to  O Bee- 
— aka  foe  TTmimtahi 

goiriDa.  I look  forward  to  other 
apish  efforts  by  the  inw-g  of  P 
'Koglodytes  and  F Pygmaeus. 
F^nnySmlfii. 

SAmbra  Vale, 
6ristdBS84KW. 


CONGRATULATIONS  to 
John  Vidal  on  getting 
the  debate  oti  hnnting 
to  the  sin^  most  impor- 
Hmt  human,  Goaidlan  value: 
respect  for  other  people’s  be- 
liefs and  practices  CTown  and 
eotmfry,.  July  9).  I do  not  en- 
gage in  fez-buntingp  Mvna  of 
my  family  keenly  do  so  and 
ofoers  are  quite  strongly  op- 
posed. I respect  th^  varioos 
opinioxis  bid  dpft»nd  fiie  rl^it . 

of  thft  fiw  himhtrg  to  hnrit,  and 
oppose  a public  ban.  'HufL  to 
mlcrocoam,  should  also  be  our 
sodet^vtew. 

JM  Jefferson. 

The  Old  Stables, 
pdmersham, 

Bedfordshire  MK43  7HJ. 

KAFHY  poblidy  ban  mur- 
W der,  tape,  theft,  cock 

fighting  and  beV  haiting^  bfr 

Vidal?  Perhaps  we  ahnuw  just 
privates  and  persanaBy  op- 
pose  them  Pe(9le  also  make  a 
Uving  out  of  pushing  hard 
drugs.  Sunild  we  just  pri- 
vately and  personally  oppose 

that  too? 

Shirley  Baker. 

Yew  Tree  Cottage. 

78  AdUngtoc  Road, 

Vmmslow,  Cheshire  sxe  2BS. 

JOHN  Vidal’s  eon-science 
may  be  clear  as  he  person- 
aHy  does  not  bunt,  but  that  is 
nowbw%  near  eaou^  Are  we 
not  all  responsiNe  not  only  for 
what  we  do  but  for  what  we 
allow  to  hafTvn?  Why  should 
a misority  be  allowed  to  in- 
dulge in  a past-time  which  is 
repugnant  to  most? 

It  was  to  be  eapecled  that 
foe  hunting  lobby  would  put 
up  a fight;  that  thv  Guaidian's 
environment  editor  would 
join  them  was  not 
Marie  Herbert 
6 St  Andrews  Race, 
Brl^tlingsea. 

Colchester  COT  QRH. 

MT  wife  and  I k^  free- 
range  poultry  for  eight 
years  the  foxes  rama. 


The  first  year  I “homandy” 
trapped  and  ahotalx  but  fo^ 
be^  us  in  the  end,  it  is  not  a 
fox!s  feuk  that  be  is  pro- 
grammed to  fer  bejond 
bis  or  his  femOy^s  fiood*,  but 
noone  who  has  not  seen  the 
devastation  caused  can  appre- 
ciate foe  hoirar,  whefoer  wifo 
poultry  or  lambs. 

Julian  Lorinff.  ■ 

146  The  Borough,  Downton,  . 

SalidHXcySFsaLT. 

JOHN  Vidal  surdy  misses 
tba  point  It  is  not  envy  at 
I the  rich  and  privileged  that 
I leads  me  to  oppose  fox  and 
stag  hunting  but  the  torment 
si^fered  by  the  nnhT«il«»  while 
they  ace  befog  pursued.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  wtih  befog  a cHy 
glfrkuT.  It  is  a wurttur  of 
pHriripIft  “ 

Jfriui  Sevaxs. 

88  Hagfinga  AVOlUe, 

DnrlLam  City  DHI 3QQ. 

A S A she^  and  beef  tenner 
#%I  am  opposed  to  hunting 
wild  animals,  except  weemin 
and  pests,  which  include  rate, 
rabbits,  crows,  fines,  motes 
and  Tnim  OfoCT  vecmfo  and 
peste  are  canted  tbese  ani- 

mals,  which  spread  disease. 

The  fis-buntfog  issue  is 
whteher  It  is  sport  or  a ser- 
vice, ff  it  is  a service,  it  should 
be  encouzaged;  and  not  just 
for  foe  elite.  If  it  is  considered 
yiist  ^OTt.  it  should  be  bazmed. 
GUea  Wynne. 

Gtensbamrock  Farm, 
Ancfalfikadc. 


The  full-page  advertise- 
ment in  the  Gnardian 
' (Juh^  ^ ‘Tt  ^ily  Takes  One 
I House  to  BxUn  a PerfecQy 
Good  Bit  of  Ccarntryside",  on 
I behalf  of  foe  Countryside  Alli- 
ance, shows,  a large  area  of 
countryside  dominated  by 
modem  intensive  farming 
' jpractiees.  All  foe  land  pic- 
tured would  be  privately 
owned  and  GO  members  of  the 
puMfc  would  have  eatirane^ 
limited  access  to  it. 

The  countryside  shown 
would  have  looked  very  differ- 
ent only  100  years  ago,  and  Is 
about  as  . natural  as  a golf 
course  or  outofitown  shop- 
ping twipiiHf  So  who  Is  “ruin- 
fog  pefectiy  go^  oDunbryslda'* 
ignorant  town  direOm  or 
gre^  landowners? 

David  Reggioii. 

ISHenrysonRoad. 

LoodteiSE41KJ. 

There  are  doubtless 
people  who  would  esdoy 
foe  ratom  of  dog  fi^itfog  and 
dnnrHng  beaxs:  eveii- 

the  bunting  of  feral  cats, 
through  ODT  oily'  stxeete  by 
pedta  of  alsations.  Not  every 
cme'sidea  UTwholeeome  enteav 
fniwwiPtit,  I agree,  hut  as  Hugo 
Young  mgues  (July  9X  the 
dintination  of  mixal  dlveraity 
is  sndx  a menace  foese  days. 
TomSeUton. 

12  Montgomery  Way. 
UverpocdLGSJT.  - 

The  debate  about  fox  bunt- 
fog  is  in  danger  of  befog 


■)  ■- 


outdated.  We  are  receiving  fo- 
creesfog  reports  of  dandes- 
tfne  hunting  in  larger  cities. 
Youths,  high  oa.  drugs,  have 
tanurlsed  residents  fo  inner- 
efty  anas  whore  foxes  have 
sou^  a safe  haves.  This  can 
invtdve  hish-^pred  motorbike 
chases  and  dangnuus  unmux- 
zled  dogs.  This  practice  must 
benippMinfoebudandpre- 
. sente  a pressing  reason  for  leg- . 

Inihttog  of  all 

fbnns. 

Andreiw  Chaw^iH- 
Director,  Loooon  Foot 
Monitoring  Projeet 
POBax2768. 

LoDdon£9. 

Tally  Horva,  let's  ban 
fox  hunting  —-  then  let’s 
ban  those  ghastly  cruel  and 
tetid  hotae  races  like  fhe 
Grand  National  ~ then  let’s 
put  up  foe  price  of  Ibod  by 

liwwniny  foe  for  tezgET  cTudty 
of  foctocy  forming. 

MbMb  GoldsmUk. 

Min  Farm. 

Puilei^  CMS  GPU. 

TfOt  Royal  Parks  always 
use  foe  argummit  fiiat 
i Hyde  Park  cumot  host  foe 
Gey  Pride  feetival  as  It  can 
only  be  used  for  ’'family 
events”.  Will  someone  please 
e^^afo  bow  100,000  people 
supporting  foe  daughter  of  de- 
fenceless animals  can  be 
classed  as  sudi? 

Sean  Robertson. 

86  Bywater  Flaoe. 

Sur^  Docks, 

London  SE16 INE. 

COUNTRY  folk  teU  us  they 
know  better  and  to  leave 
TnanagwwMmr  of  foe  country- 
slde  to  foem.  But  are  fiiese  not 
the  same  people  involved  in 
the  introductioo  of  BSE,  pbe^ 

phsrtpft  anfl  Tnany  ofoer  tOXiC 

“mmagement  tools’'  into  our 
enviroDment? 

Ken  Edwards. 

M Wirirtmin  T Jiy 
BufoeyHbatii,  - - 
Herts  WD21NO, 


God,  Oasis,  and  other  Knebworth  classics  I Flexible  ethics 


Your  front-page 

(July  ID)  that  God  is  Ug- 
ger  them  Oasis  because  He 
achieves  an  average  Sunday 
church  attendance  of  me  mil- 
lion, compared  to  2S0,000  at 
the  biggest  Oasis  gig  at  Eneb- 
worth.  sadly  does  not  stand 
up  to  rigorous  statistical  anal- 
ysis. 'The  one  mUiinn  people 
who  attend  chureh  have  not 
paid  large  amounts  of  money 
(plus  credit-card  fee) 

to  attend.  They  do  not  have  to 
sit  throu^  hours  of  intetmi- 
nable  support  acts.  do 
not  brave  the  elements  arirf 
uncomfertabla  seating  to  at- 
tend (althongh  this  would 


probably  be  hotly  contended 
by  some  woTshippere). 

Most  importanfiy  of  aH, 
however.  Oasis  are  disadvan-  i 
taged  as  they  cannot  be  in  j 
more  tban  one  place  at  one 
time.  The  only  way  of  balmio- 
Ing  this  for  statistical  pur- 
poses is  eifoer  to  have  Ood 
**taandicapped”  fiar  his  ubiq- 
uxty  or  have  Oasis  tribute 
bonds  playing  ocuicerts  at  tlte  , 
same  time  in  awcj  town  in ' 
the  land.  Orare  we  taking  one 
pop  star’s  idle  comments  for 
tooeerimiSly?  . . 

Gtenn  Archibald. 

12  Borne  Cloee, 

Abingdon  0X13  6DB. 


0AVID  McKie,  writing 
about  &iebworfo’s  fin> 
mer  resident;  Edward  Bulws- 
Lyttoa,  misses  bis  most  en- 
during contribution  to  littera- ' 
ture,  which  has  inspired  both 
Sno^  and  an  international 
bad-writlDg  contest  TTt  was  a 
dark  and  stormy  the 

rain  fell  in  torrents  — except 
at  occasional  intervals,  when 
it  was  checked  by  a vtoleat- 
gust  of  wind  which  swept  up 
tiiestre^Cfor  it  islnLc^on  1 
that  our  scene  lies),  ralfiliig 

Jeremy  Wright. 
19TturoRoad. 

Liverpool  L15  9HW. 


' TERRY  Thomas,  chief  exec- 
J utive  of  foe  CoH^  Bank, 
believes  “customers  do  not 
like  commercial  organisa- 
tions that  exclude  their  res- 
ponsibilities for  pec^,  ethi- 
cal and  ecological  issues”  (Co- 
^ ane^  at  capitalist  rivals, 
July  10). 

I bet  foe  40337  people  who 
were  mis-sold  pensions  by  Co- 
operative fiisuxaiwe,  and  are 
still  waiting  for  fo^  cases  to 
be  resolved,  would  agree  with 
him  on  foat  one  C^t  on  in 

panaiwi  ^Tiily  lO). 

'AdxianChown.  • 

'45  Lower  Mhifeet  Street, 

Hove.  E Sussex  BN8  lAT. 


British  Airways  runs  into  some  heavy  turbulence 

Your  leader  on  the  British  i will  for  the  10  days.  Alas, ! Bransosi,  who  is  on  record  as 

Airways  dispute  (July  10)  I we  have  set  alone.  savhis  th^  the  wav  to  mn  » 


I Airways  dispute  (July  10} 
repeats  too  murii  propaggmda 
fruui  tbe  company's  manage- 
ment Flrrily,  it  is  mtirely  in- 
correct  to  say  that  “at  tbe 
heart  of  all  this  is  an  Inter- 
union  dispute".  Thousands  of 
stewards  and  stewardesses 
would  not  be  tairiTig  strOte . 
action  in  ttae  teeth  of  outra- 
geous tntImMaHnn  b^USe  Cf 
a squabble  with  another 
ozganisatloQ.  The  dispute  is 

with  BA  rnsnagcfnant  over 
foeir  desire  to  «>»ango  am. 
ployment  contracts  by  impo- 
sition, rather  than 
negotiation. 

Secondly,  it  is  not  foe  case 
foat  tbe  TGWU  refused  to  put 
proposals  to  a balloL  1 1 
wered  to  do  precisely  tbgt  fo 
my  meeting  vriih  Bob  Ayilng 

on  May  9.  He  rejected  the  idea 
of  a banot  be^.  in^ 
sence,  he  was  unwUUng  to 
pay  any  attention  to  the 
result 

Finally,  there  Is  00  need  to  > 
lock  T&G  negotiators  in  ai 
room  to  solve  dispute.  We  ' 
have  betel  sitting  at  the  bar- 1 
gaining  table  of  our  own  free 


will  for  the  last  10  days.  Alas, 
we  have  sat  alone. 

Bill  Morris. 

TijWu  Geperri  Secretary. 
T^ac^mtBous^ 

Pslace  Street, 

London  SWlE  6JQX 

WHO  needs  management- 
guru  books? ’It  doesn’t 
take  a guru  to  figure  out  tiiat, 
in  trying  to  ixopltenent  a 
package  saving  £49  milUon. 
BA’S  loss  Gf  an  estimated  £200 
mfriinn  qq  fog  fifst  Strike  day 
alone  Is  just  not  good  busi- 
ness. Add  toihls  8 figure  fiu: 
loss  of  goodwill  from  travel- 
lers, foe  cost  tf-  two  more 
days'  strike  aetfon  and  tbe 
legal  bills  for  BA's  ridiculous 
legal  ^twiTIange  (o:;tZie  Strike 
Ear  a figure  whlrii  can  now  be 
regarded  as  tbe.  new  market 
price  for  management 
In^Jtitude. 

AmnArora.  . 

144  Selly  Park  Road. 

Stelypart;  ' 

Blrmln^tam  B29  71^  . 

I cannot  imdteStand  why 
BA  has  learned  nothing 
from  .its.  arcb-rival  .Rtc>tiard= 


Branson,  who  is  on  record  as 
sayhig  that  the  way  to  run  a 
successfbl  company  Is  to  treat 
the  workers  welL  They  will 
foes- give  foe  customers  good 
! service  --  and  happy  custom- 
I ere,  ke^  tbe  batanceaheet 
; faealfoy.  BA  has  its  priorities 
I tbe  other  way  round. 

I AUsim  Prince. 

I Bundbot,  Whiting  Bay, 

I IsledfAiranKAZTgQL. 

IN  Older  to  secure  the  sup- 
posed benefits  of  deregula- 
tion in  foe  docks  industry,  the 
Conservative  government 
and  national  port  emidevers  1 
worked  hand  in  glove  to  pro- ' 
voire  foe  Transport  and  Gear 
era!  Workers'  Union  into  the 
1989  dock  strike  by  a frontal, 
assault  on  employees’,  terms 
and  cotalttions  Let  us  hope 
foat  foe  - current  . Labour  ad- 
ministration, despite  its  close 
ties  to  the  tenployer  .cS  BA 
cabin  crews,  is  not  Intent  on 
.going donmtbdsantajfoaid.  - 
CbarJae'WoaftaL  ... 
Deputy  convenor,  Centre 
forBegtaatoryfitadies.  - 
Ihiiversity  of  Oasgo  w. . 
GlaM0WG128QQ,  ^ 


A Country  Diary 


NORTHUMBERLAND:  Three  both  parents  share  incuba- 
weeks  of  rough  weather  has  xlon  of  foe  eggs  and  they  feed 
been  disastrous  for  nesting  largedy  on  sand  eels  and  foe 
birds  on  foe'  Fame  Islands,  fry  of  lis^iBg  and  mackerel. 
**nie  "Combination  c£  norfo.  .oateide  foe  breeding  season 
easteriy  gales  and  one  and  a -l^wakes  range  long  dls- 
half  inches  at  rain  in  10  iwce  over  the  ocean,  ringed 


hours  which  we  had  recently 
harcaused  havoc^’"  said*  J^m- 
Watton,  the  warden.  .Ttaou!^, 
sands  of  puffin  burrows  grw 
flooded,  eggs  washed- 
and.  chicks  drowned. 


itfrds  ^m  the  Fames  have 
gem^iound  as  fer  as  New- 
jm*“dlai^  Forty  per  cent  of 
I^TOts  have  been  lost  on 
■foe  wtiwnsman  and  Staple 
Island  with  5,500  chicks 


lay  a singSe  egg;  fberass^'  washed  away,  mia  in  a roM 
ways  hi^  mortality  amg**  a^on  the  overcrowding  of 
the  young  but  last  their  nests  on  the  tops  of 

stoiin&are  unpxeoedaatad,8t  stacks  and  rock  pillars 

sudi  a critical  time.of-yy"  means  many  eggs  kicked 
Sixty  per  cant-of  <wer  tiie  eifere  as  the  birds 

nbsta  have  been  losb^^^  JQfue  to  retain  a foothold 
•aerted.  manywashedatagg.  Qiu  egg  is  laid,  tbe  female 
mud  slides;  They  guBfemot  incubates  this  bv 

made  of  grass,  seawi^efr^  putting  it  on  top  of  her  atwaii 
campion,  reilnforpeftj^^W  nebbed  feet  and  nnHin« 
■mud  mi  tlriy.,^clltt.le<j|^^  ofthe  loose  skin  of  b^ 
rock  .starics.  lc  a:reR»  »«  abdommi  -over  it  “it  is  the 
kittiwakes  have  dw&wv  worst  weafoer  we  can  recall 

feeding.  Oita  poreBt-8P» of  at  such  a critical  periiri^ 

id  find  food,,  canted  here"  said  Job? 

enough  and  ao  thfri'toate-  ^ut  Tam  optimistic  Nature 
fescres  foe  nest  to-feraeeto^  -^uldredress  foe  balanc^ 
..Sd  file  babi^  jperis^  Kiitt-  future  years.  ^ “* 

wakes  are  vpEy.domeatieated,  VEROJvi’CA  HSath 


Sfr 
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Diary 


Matthew  Norman 

ONEY.  missm,  libel 
action,  reputation, 

J seat,  cluii^  tsnr- 

^nsUp  . . .isthereany- 
Uiing  left  fbr  Jonathan  Alt' 

Jmo  to  iosg?  ^ yM 

. his  place  on  the  mem- 
bership committee  of  the 
Jerfsteak,  the  chib  for 
^^t-wing  sweethearts  like 
SbDon  Beaer.  the  fbnner 
Milan  catwalk  model, 
where  all  Walters  are  called 
George  (or,  in  one  notable 
e^ption,  TaU-Geozse). 
^ "historian’’ Andr«w 
Roberts,  another  cozmnit- 
tee  member,  tells  ftiends 
that  Mr  Aitken  must  leave 
the  committee  (altboneh 
not  the  club).  Such  a forced 

departure  will  create  a di- 
lemma for  onr  sane  and 
rational  mutual  friend  Paul 
Johnson,  theBeefoteak’s 
token  Blairtte.  Pata’s  sense 

of  honour  will  tell  him  to 
resign  In  solidarity;  bat 
ctnblessness  can  be  a miser- 
able state.  Panl  o^  joined 

. relatively  late  In  life,  after  a 
Sasco  at  a grand  dinner. 

Displeased  with  htg  place- 
ment, Panl  departed  In  ozn- 

brage,  declaring:  **I  shall 
dineat  my  clnb.”.  “Bat 

Panl,”  his  saintly  wife 

Marigold  called  after  him, 

“yoadcm*t  belong  to  a club.” 

• Two  mlnixtes  later,  Paul 
cxeipt  back  in  and  meekly 
to(dc  his  seat.  His  clubland 
career  swiftly  ensneil 

Fears  monnt  that  am- 
nesia grips  Aiastair 
Campbell.  When  he 
and  the  press  corps 
retained  to  liieir  Madrid 
hotel  from  the  Nato  snmmit, 
a hack  asked  for  five  twin- 
ntes  of  his  ttme.  Bat  the 
Maxwell  ha^i^rapher 
rushed  off,  saying  be  had  to 
attend  Mr  Tony  Blair’s  bi- 
lateral with  the  Norw^ian 
premier.  Five  minutes 
later,  however,  the  reporter 
spotted  All  doing  his 
lengths  in  the  pool!  Say 
what  yon  like  about  Ber^ 
nard  Ingham,  Important 
meetings  never  slipped  his 
mind  like  this,  however 
{hmtic  the  activity  in  the 
stars.  Tnt  tnt. 


Hunt  for  sanity  in  the 
countryside  debate 


Decca  Aitkenhead 


EANWHUJB,  daring 
another  recent  for- 
eign visit,  to  Bang 
Eong,  Aiastair  snmmoned 
Channel  4 News’s  Jon  Snow 
to  interview  Mr  Blair  at 
short  notice.  When  he  ar- 
rived, however.  Mr  Snow 
found  the  BBC’s  Lance 
Price  doing  bis  prime  minis- 
terial chat  . . .aconven- 
tional  one  in  every  way.  but 
for  the  absence  of  a film 
crew.  Balancing  his  pocket 
camera  on  some  match- 
boxes, Mr  Price  explained 
that  the  BBC,  desidte  hav- 
ing flown  out  1 80  people, 
conld  not  supply  technical 
staff,  so  the  good  natored 
Mr  Snow  lent  him  his.  Butil 
New  Labour  solves  the  prob- 
lem, by  supplyliig  crews, 
and  indeed  the  questions, 
for  all  interviews,  such 
problems  are  inevitable.  Es- 
pecially witb  tiny  outfits 
like  the  BBC. 

WITH  the  devoantion 
referendum  due  in 
September,  the  No 
' lobbyinWalesfinaUyan- 
vells  the  name  of  the  myste- 
rious “prominent  WelA 
busine^man*’ who  is  bank- 
roUing  them.  Step  forward. 
Sir  Jolian  Bodge,  92-year- 
old  millionaire  who,  as  a 
' Jm:seytax«dle,isentiQed 
to  spend  no  more  than  SO 
days  in  Britain  each  year. 
Just  the  man  to  listen  to,  the 
No  lobby  wlse^  suspects, 
about  the  future  of  Wales. 

WE  note  with  great 
pleasure  that  the 
boolevardier 
Andrew  NeiKMarlboron^ 
Oriel  and  the  Guards) 
retains  his  foatherli^t 
touch  with  a newspaper. 
From  the  first  edition  of  the 
new  tabloid  European,  o£ 
whicb  Andrew  is  editor-in- 
ciuef.  close  students  dis- 
cern  not  only  a bold  attempt 

to  compensate  for  the 
smaller  size  by  dragging  the 
title  upmarket;  but  also  the 
will  to  uphold  the  pan-Enn^ 
peanspiritoftbenews- 
psper.  On  the  day  that  GeJ> 
many  decided  to  press 
ahead  with  the  Buroflghter, 
the  European  devoted  its 

fttmf  page  to  a picture  (^the 
' Jet.  within  a telescopic  tar* 
p^.flndcr.  beneath  the  one- 
word  headline  (In  massive 
type):  "Achtung!”  How 
Fleet  Street  has  missed  that 

subtle  mind. 

The  winner  of  this 
month’s  Julie  An- 
drews Good  And 
EJndly  Nun  Award  goesfo 

' Sister  Fransiska  Leske  cu 
Gru  in  Austria.  Loaded 
magesine  reports  that  Sis- 
ter  Franriska  has  been  fined 
£300  after  strangUng  a 
ten  which  had  “miaowed 
loudly’*  in  her  cony  est. 


tjoan.  THAT  f 

r^5pf^,s6n.^iDg.  I 


The  tw(>paga  advertisilig 
blitz  in  yesterday’s 
papers  should  have 
seemed  quits  clever.  **nie 
Conntzy  Decides . . read  the 
first  page,  locking  Ibr  aU.  the 
world  like  an  am>eal  firtxn  the 
footsore  fotDc  tramping  Into 
Hyde  Bark.  Then  you  turned 
the  page  to  read:  “Ban  hunt- 
ing now.” 

WeQ,  in  more  arui  nnr. 
mal  times  you  might  have 
done  a double-take  (“Sur- 
prised?” the  advert  prooqpted) 
and  the  ad  as  canning 
as  a — yes.  well,  obviously.  In 
saner  times,  however,  I would 
not  be  wrlliug  about  foxes  at 
afi  and  to  an  of  you  by  now 
bored  sick  of 
very  sorry  to  he  a<m«e  to- 
yoor  burden.  But  having 
heard  so  much  nonsense  <ai 
this  subject,  from  people  who 
ahrtnM  koow  better.  I am  no 
longer  any  more  capable  of 
being  “surprised’’  by  what  1 
see  in  the  papers  I am  of 
quietly  ignoring  it 


In  £be  past  month,  practi- 
cally every  self-respecting 
left-of-centre  commentator 
has  ^parently  decided -that 
foe  right  to  go  fox  hunting  is 
qnite  the  most  fine  and  im- 
portant • freedom  they  hara 
ever  fott  compelled  to  defend. 
Never  mind  foe  homdess,  the 
poor,  the  disadvmitaged,  foe 
disenfranchised  — it  is  foe 
pUriit  of  the  poor  huntonian 


that  has  suddenly  driven 
grand  liberals  from  Polly 
Toynbee  -to  Hugo  Young  to 
break  ranks  with  Blair.  Do  as 
you  wish.  Mae  Minister, 
with  sinris  mothera  and 
young  offenders  — but  lay 
one  grubby  >»aw«i  on 

foat  lovely  pink  coat  foe 
honeymoon’s  oveil 

There  are  various  ways  of 
interpreting  this  fearless 
revolL 

One  is  foirly  cynical;  here 
is  a splendid  opportunity  to 
prove  that  hey,  I may  be 
quite  keen  on  Blair,  but  rm 
no  New  Labour  groupie,  and 
look,  I have  some  qidte  urgre- 
dktable  opinions  too.  Another 
is  fttig  they  have  a^-hiaiiy 
been  convinced  that  fox  hunt- 
ing is  not  Ibr  the  privil^ed  at 
all.  but  is  in  tut  the  rural 
equivalent  of  bingo. 

The  hunting  fraternity 
have  peddled  thu  une  very 
persuasively  anrf  the  proud 
production  of  a hunt  with  foe 
word  “ininers”  in  the  title 
was  a big  hit  The  Observer 
was  also  enormously  ia- 


pressed  to  a hunisinaa 
who  fanpened  to  be  black.  To 
condirie  from  this,  however, 
foat  hunting  Is  a deznocratie 
sp<^  Is  like  meeting  James 
Blandford  and  concluding 
that  cra^  is  as  mnifo  a prob- 
lem in  ^hnmal  as  it  is  in 
Brixton. 

What  has  got  people  like 
Pdly  Toynbee  and  Henry  Por- 
ter so  uneasy  is  the  spectre  of 
a bit  cf  Old  Labour  toff-hunt- 
tng.  We  shouldn’t  ban  fbx 
hunting  jnst  to  upset  the  toSs, 
goes  the  aignmenti  it 
be  a question  of  anim»i 
cruelty,  not  class  war  — a 
matter  ^ what  a huntsman 
does,  not  who  be  is. 

However,  if  it’s  all  alx>at 
what  he  does  when  he’s  sit- 
ting on  his  horse,  why  the 
endless  Insistence  that  be‘s  a 
good  old  prole  tlm  rest  of  foe 
time?  And  if  it's  strictly  a 
matter  of  crue^y,  why 
we  care  about  the  risk  of 
rural  Job  losses?  Cities  like 
Liverpool  and  Bristol  went 
downhill  after  foe  slave  trade 
was  abolished;  this  Is  not 
much  of  a reason  to  stick  up 
for  slavery. 

But  it's  not  foat  any  o£ 
these  defenders  of  pink 
acOiaUy  Azks  part  in  the 
qport,  you  understend,  and 
they  are  extremely  keen  to  get 
on  foe  record.  Jo^  Vidal 
“steme  dear  of  most  of  foe 
sed  bastards  who  go  chasing 
for  and  feather^;  Hoxy  Por- 


ter doesn’t  much  his 
fixx  but  ’'wouldn’t  take  part  in 
his  death”;  PoDy  Toynbee 
can’t  think  of  anything  she'd 
like  less  than  “charging  oB 
over  a hedge  astride  smne 
brute  of  a hunter”;  Hugo 
Young  would  “assooD  down  a 
stirroiKitp  wtfo  the  Beau- 
fort” as  go  <dfon  a jaunt  with 
Mldtael  Howard.  No,  they 
haven't  the  Jhintest  idea  why 
you’d  want  to  go  himftng 

What  foey  do'  have,  how- 
ever. is  a collect  weakness 
for  precisely  foe  hunt  lobby^s 
most  eflfective  line:  thaitoim- 
ies  just  don’t  undnstand  foe 
country  ways,  and  so  have  no 
business  twA^ifung  in  fomn. 
Thus  the  Countryside  March 
is  presantsd  not  as  a rally 
agauist  Foster  MP's 

bill,  but  as  a noble  outpouring 
of  ^nianeous  rural  distress, 
Tfoieh  just  might  happen  to 
tnelmie  a profox  huutl^  eon- 

fmgan^ 

And  once  hunting  Is  recast 
in  a misty,  mysterious  world 
of  hay  wains  and  thao^ed 
cottages,  these  urban  Journal- 
ists are  so  very  by 

the  fttharwftffa  of  fiita  worldL 
and  so  deUghied  by  the  notion 
that  it  stni  exists,  they  rather 
enjoy  dariaHwg  that  we’d  best 
leave  it  be. 

Far  fitun  romanticising  the 
fox  — foe  charge  always  laid 
againat  urban  oppoumits  of 
fime  hunting  — fo^  are  in- 
stead now  nrtmantirtiitnp  foe 
fim  hunters. 

Those  hearty  terming  folk 
marching  into  London  yester- 
day must  have  been  telling 
about  laughing.  Even  they 
can't  have  dreamt  It  would  be 
that  ea^  to  seduce  flinty  old 
hacks  with  a bit  of  rustic 
romance.  On  Wednesday 
niriit.  Newsnight  covered  foe 
wtarfth  at  length;  foe  reporter 
kept  repeating  that  the  whole 
afteir  was  absolutely  not 
about  fbx  hunting,  but  instead 
about  a detenee  of  “country 
ways’*. 

A conveniently  beautiful 


young  termer’s  dai^ter  was 
invited  to  tell  viewers  at 
home  exactly  what  sJl  the  big 
te^iiac  ^]|rflatan{ng  rural  life 
might  be.  “The  attack  on 
country  sports,”  she  stormed, 
somewhat  off-message,  Y», 
the  report  contipued,  fhis 
definitely  about  rural  life 
Its  broadest  sense. 

IF  Tfflg  Couzztrswide  March 
really  wanted  to  highlight 
authentic  threats  to  rural 
life,  hs  spokespeople  would  he 
spoilt  for  choice.  For  exam- 
ple not  one  of  the  people  I 
grew  up  with  in  a Wfltsh^ 
village  can  now  aSbrd  to  live 
foere.  to  the  impact  on 

house  prices  of  second  home 
buyers. 

^e  village  school  we  went 
to  Is  rtiig  month;  foe 

local  authoiiQ’  no  longer  feels 
the  numbers  make  it  ”cost- 
effective”.  The  Tillage  shop  is 
also  dosing,  a casualty  of  out 
of-town  superstores.  Public 
transport,  since  deregulation 
of  buses,  is  risible;  foe  rail- 
way station  in  foe  nearest 
toim  was  closed  before  I was 
bom. 

Abolition  of  a croel.  bar 
baric  sport,  on  the  other  hand 
—■  one  whiefo  is  apparently 
“vital”  to  keeping  the  fox  pop- 
ulation down  and  yet  which 
gets  rid  of  scarcely  12  per  cent 
of  it  — is  about  as  Insignifl- 
cant  a “threat"  to  foe  lives  of 
most  country  people  os  you 
could  It  is.  however, 

an  »ni»bj»n»?wg  hit  of  rural 
magic  for  people  like  Henry 
Porter  to  enjoy  dedarmg  they 
cannot  understand,  unlike 
wwmdhing  Bs  mundane  as  a 
decent  village  bus  service. 

It  is  always  said  that  the 
only  reason  people  want  fox 
hunting  y^rxrx^A  is  because 
tofte  enjoy  it  Whereas  in  ten. 
the  only  reason  it  has  been 
allowed  to  go  on  all  these 
years  — unlike  cock  fighting 
or  bear  baiting,  say  — is  be- 
cause it  is  the  sport  of  the 
rich. 


The  science  minister  has  urged  MEPs  to  back  son  EU  directive  allowing  genes  to  be 
patented.  But  Alan  Simpson  warns  ag^unst  putting  profit  above  the  public  good 

The  theft  of  our  souls 


EXT  week  the 
European  Parlia- 
ment will  be 
afoed  to  support  a 
directive  giving 
companies  the  rigbt  to  patent 

tiwi  mantpnlaH/m  nfynnrgpn- 
etic  code.  It  would  transfer 
ownership  of  your  blood  cells, 
your  genes  and  your  resis- 
tance to  boeditary  disorders 
to  foe  companies  that  hold  the 
patent  This  ia  a world  where 
the  personal  is  not  foe  politi- 
cal, but  ttie  corporate. 

EW  the  ATiiwifll  VTTigrirvm  ft 

is  not  just  about  the  'Dollyfi- 
cation'*  of  wboite  species,  but 
foe  rlri>t  to  adapt  and  patent 
their  body  parte.  And  in  foe 
world  of  crops  and  ptants,  it 
wfll  tuxn  foe  canturies-old 
tradition  of  crewsfisrtiilsing 
and  gifting  seeds  into  a mar- 
ket-riaoe  dominated  by  multi- 
nationals demanding  royal- 
ties and  dziveo  by  monopoly 
rights  confierred  oo  them  by 
law.  Who  said  the  age  of  impe- 
rialism had  come  to  an  end? 

In  the  ™iiii,  this  is  'the 
same  directive  the  European 
Parliament  rejected  some 
years  ago.  But  big  business 
has  been  r^enUess  in  press- 
ing its  case  — foat  research 
would  cease  if  companies 
could  not  be  guaranteedprof- 
Its  under  patwzt;  and  tbat  pat- 
enting  is  happoiing  anyway, 
so  it  is  better  to  regulate  than 
to  resist  Perha^  tins  is  what 
prompted  Britain’s  science 
minister,  John  Battle, . to 
write  this  week  uighigMEFs 
to  support  the  directive.  Per- 
Imps,  too,  tile  lure  cf  jobs  and 
a of  foe  muUt-luUioD- 
pound  markets  cf  the  future 
triggered  stmifar  responses 
frt>m  other  governments.  But 
is  this  fheir  only  riioice? 
What  if  the  manipulation 
living  oigmisms  is  not  foe 
same  as  inventing  the  video 
or  the  teili^hQDe? 

We  win  be  told  that  patents 
are  an  essmitial  inceatlve 
towards  innovetioo.  We  will 
be  spurred  <m  by  hints  that 
Britain^  200  hfotechnoTogy 
rwinpaniftB  are  poised  to  take 
more  «■>»«»  fiS  bfllion  in  fhis 
•i^j^rxAirx^  World  market  be- 
fore foe  turn  tif  the  century. 
And  public  doubts  win  be  as- 
suaged by  assurances  that  it 
wfll  all  be  in  the  interests  of 
tiioae  sotfarlng  from  -incur 

ahift  illnesses  and  hereditary 

Ooly  the  money  as> 
pect  Is  true;  but  to  see  this 
pnvecty.  we  need  to  dear  the 
grmuid  a little. 

• The  debate  about  graetic 
engtneering'aiid  biotechndo- 
gies  Is  a frau^-and  complex 

ft  has  at  least  three  di- 
mensions; 

• Jk  it  ethicaUy  ri^  to  ma- 

nipulate boman  asd  aBimri 
life  forms?  „ . , 

• Is  the  risk  factor  of  infec- 
tions which  cross  from  one 
life  form  to  another  greater 

than  any  poedhle  gains? 

• Is  tbia  driven  &y  pulalc- 
interest  needs  or  the  demands 
of  corporate  capital?  ^ ^ ^ 

The  more  I have  tried  to 
work  through  these 
the  more  I have  been  dram 
to  the  last  question;  not  be* 

cause  the  others  are  unin^or- 
tant,  but  becausejhey  tove 
been  made  snbservtot  to  ^ 
question  of  ownerdiip.  ff  b« 
money  were  not  at  ft^,  It 
would  be  a different  debate. 

The  history  irf  human  ad- 
vances in  both  medical 
boowiedge  and  plant  ;^«y 
has  not  been  driven  by  ven- 
ture d^talists  with  monop- 


oly patents.  It  has  been  driven 
by  other  thirsts — the  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  the  desire  to 
heal,  the  need  to  feed  and 
sustain.  Competition  within 
the  medical,  adotlfic  and 
terming  communities  has 
also  bem  underpinned  by  a 
willin^iess  to  share.  Yet  this 
history  is  bmng  rewritten 
fore  our  eyes.  We  are  invited 
to  bi^ieve  that  only  a crude, 
market-driven  commercial- 

tfgn  shape  the  advances 
we  may  need  for  ttmoirow. 
Scientists,  doctors,  agrono- 
mists and  the  like  will  simply 

not  work  if  we  deny  them  tiie 

lure  of  tet  profits  under  mo- 
tective  patents  — and  society 
win  be  the  poorer.  Not  only  Is 
this  an  insult  to  the  science 


eut"  when  a rival  company, 
Am«cetus,  took  out  a patent 
on  ail  genetically  modhled 
soya  beans.  The  “happy  end- 
ing to  this  dispute  was  foat 
Monsanto  evenbiaHy  dropped 


its  challenge  and  simply 
bought  AgcBcetns  instead 

In  medicine,  com^nies 
holding  patents  are  now  being 
given  a oomptete  monopoly 
over  the  development  of  afl 
tiierapentlc  xuotaln  products 
derived  from  the  gene.  OC^ 
this  forces  other  research  pro- 
grammes   using  the 

protein  but  for  ufoer  disease 
indkatora  — to  be  abandoned. 

Last  week  we  -ware  told  that 
in  a matter  Cf  years  scisatists 
could  8«utically  enginw  tbs 
production  of  human  blood 


Britain’s  Uood-doDor  ser- 
vice is  fhndamentelly  based 
on  a gift  relatiooislilp.  Those 
of  us  who  contribute  do  so 
wlfoout  expectation  of  pay- 
ment <x  of  saving  our  own 
blood  in  some  sort  of  personal 
hanirtng  system.  You  give 
blood  in  the  belief  tiiat  some- 
where in  foe  system,  right 
now.  it  may  save  a life.  Yoo 
do  so  in  fop  bope  If  that 
life  happened  to  be  yours, 
other  people  in  the  system 
would  be  givmg  foe  blood 
which  would  keep  you  going. 
This  is  a society  thing,  not  a 

^‘^^ere  is  not  a cat  in  bdl’s 
rhanne  that  gBOetically  Mtgj- 
neered  t«im«n  blood  plasiM 
wfll  be  given  free  to  the  MHS. 


Advances  in  both  medical  knowledge  and  plant  variety  have 
not  been  driven  by  venture  cap'rt^ists  but  by  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  the  desire  to  heal,  the  need  to  feed  and  sustain 


and  farming  wvmmiinitles.  ft 

is  the  exact  t^posite  of  what 
is  already  happmiiiig  under 
genetic  pateiftjjig. 

The  American  chemical 
giant  Monsanto  already  holds 
a patent  on  off  genetically 
enrineered  cottm  in  Boiupe 
and  the  US  ~ that  is  any 
cotton,  engineered  witii  any 
irind  nf  gene,  bv  any  company, 
individual  or  institution.  The 
purpose  of  the  patent  is  to 
xnstjict  a^icultural  research 
and  devetopment,  not  to  en- 
hance ft.  Further  research 
would  be  conditional  upon 
Monsanto’s  permission  — 
and  a tidy  fee  in  royalties. 

Even  Monsanto  chaltenged 
anothw  broad  “species  pat- 


plagyna  from  COWS  and  sheep. 
No  nmre  worriee  about  the 
uncertainty  of  supply  levels 
from  those  who  gm  blood;  an 
abundant  suppb^  from  geoetz- 
cally  modifi^  cattle  would 
tflfea  hs  place.  No  worries 
either  about  infected  human 
blood.  It  would  an  be  screened 
out  in  tife  protein  adaptation 
in  foe  cattle.  So  that's  okay. 
Thank  goodness  foere  has 
never  been  anything  like 
BSB/CJD  crossover  frmn  ani- 
TTHiiB  to  humans  to  worry 
about  Yet  In  all  foe  press 
coverage,  there  was  not  one 
nywtfinn  of  the  real  paradigm 
shift  tViat  foiB  would  repre- 
aawt  hi  our  thiniring  abOUt 
bealfocare  and  society. 


It  wfll  be  patented  and  priced, 
to  reward  tiie  mom^oly  sup^ 
plier  for  its  “generosity”  in 
keeping  the  NHS  going — and 
one  way  or  anofotf  we  wiD 
pay  for  it  A gift  relationsbip 
will  give  way  to  a tax 

relaticmship- 

Nor  can  you  guarantee  that 
thrwp  most  acutely  In  need 
wili  be  the  beneficiaries  of 
biotechnology  advances 
under  foe  new  patent  protec- 
tion. In  agriculture,  the  bulk 
of  biotech  research  has  gone 
into  a mere  handfiil  of  foe 
most  profitable  era^.  For  the 
poor  in  the  developing  world, 
drought  or  pest-resistant 
crops  win  be  available  to 
them  only  under  licence. 


Farmers  will  not  own  their 
seed  stock,  but  will  be  forever 
in  foi-aii  to  the  multinationals 
which  hold  the  patents  (and 
extract  the  royalties). 

hi  medicine,  the  eventual 
discovery  of  the  gene  related 
to  inherited  breast  cancer 
came  as  a result  of  massive 
ctfllaboration  between  doc- 
t<^  researchers  and  temilies 
with  herediteiy  breast  can- 
cer. It  was  a worldwide 
reseanfo  programme,  larf^ 
funded  public  money  and 
cancer  'dirties.  Now  the 
gene  is  being  patented.  The 
fhry  of  families  involved  in 
the  research  and  of  many  of 
the  medical  researchers  is 
that  pubUdy  tended  advances 
in  such  knowledge  should  end 
up  as  privately  patented  hoo- 
eypots.  Go  dof^  tiiis  path  and 
we  wfll  soon  discover  that 
“affordability”  overtakes 
“medical  need”  in  healthcare 
assessment 

ANCHESTBR 
Regional  Genet- 
ics Centre 
recently 
received  a bill 
from  a Toronto-based  biotech 
company  demanding  a 95.000 
(£2,^)  licence  fee  and  a “94  a 
time”  royalty  for  usii%  cystic- 
fibroais  gene-screening  test 
The  Canadian  company  bad 
filed  a patent  application  on 
the  tests.  Ilie  centre  would, 
quite  simply,  find  such 
charges  unaffordable.  So 
what  prospects  are  there  for 
cystic-fibrosis  sufferers,  or 
others  with  hereditary  dis- 
ordm,  if  foe  very  research 
they  take  part  In  prices  their 
subsequent  treatment  out  of 
foe  bealfocare  market? 

The  current  proposals  on 
biotech  patenting  have  little 
to  do  with  public  good  and 
much  to  do  with  private 
greed.  Governments  may 
understand  foe  promiscuous 
pursuit  of  mmopoly  profits, 
but  foey  should  not  encour- 
age it  For  communities  in 
India  to  discover  tbat  some 
northern  corporation  has 
slapped  a patient  on  the  beal- 
lag  powm  of  their  neem  tree, 
or  for  tribes  in  South  Amer- 
ica to  find  tbat  Tbpir  cell  iinac 
have  been  patented  for  breast- 
cancer  reraarch,  or  for  west- 
ern parents  to  be  told  that  — 

wifo  or  wftiunit  their  parrois- 
si(^  — blood  cells  from  foe 
umWlica]  cord  cf  their  foetus 
hove  been  patented,  is  not  an 
advance  in  scientific  tmowl- 
edge.  It  is  foe  colomsation  of 
the  sbuL 

contention  Is  not  that 
we  should  oppose  advances  in 
human  knowledge,  but  that 
governments  demand  that  we 
share  it  and  commonly  own 
it,.ratiier  than  become  owned 
by  it.  The  overwhelming 
share  of  money  which  sits  in 
the  treasure  tfoests  of  global 
companies  has  been  put  there 
fSram  puhUc  money.  Research 
grants,  sponsorsliiPi  universi- 
ty tending,  charit^e  ^oa- 
tionp  and  (yes)  health  and 
agricultural  payments  for  pat- 
ented products  themselvee 
are  the  rich  pubUc  source  of 
what  has  become  private 
bounty.  , , . 

Against  such  a badsground. 
to  suggest  that  our  national 
leaders  cannot  find  a better 
way  cf  advancing  public  need, 
rather  than  private  greed,  Is 
simply  another  form  of  bulL 


AJan  Simpson  is  Labour  MP  (or 
Mottlngham  South 


Why  Ferdie  the 
fox  is  chicken 
iickin’  good 


Bel  Littlejohn 


E?  I’M  an  animal- 
lorer,  and ' frankly  1 
don’t  give  a damn 
who  knows  it.  From  the  larg- 
est wb^e  to  the  smallest  hen 

— [ love  them  all.  Hens  — and 
bah>'  chicks  with  their  lovely 
soft  feathers  and  their  cute, 
cuddle-me  expressions  — are 
a particular  passion  of  mine. 
L«t  me  assure  you  this  much: 
if  ever  a little  bitty  cluck- 
cluck-clucky  henny-wen- 
weiuiy  is  hu^  you  will  find 
Bel  Lfttlejc^  sobbing  at  her 
side. 

I was  arguing  my  great  love 
of  the  animal  kingdom  over 
foe  Sunday  roast  chicken 
with  couscous  and  River  Cafe 
shredded  parsnip  with  ginger 
last  weekend.  The  topic  of 
conversation?  You  got  it. 
Tony  and  New  Labour's  brave 
decision  finally  and  at  last  to 
pursue  a total  and  utter  ban 
on  all  forms  ci  foe  vicious  so- 
called  “sport”  of  foxhunting. 

Yesterday  saw  a few  hun- 
dred of  the  remaining  (se- 
cretly funded)  dinosaurs  of 
the  pro-himting  lobby  gather- 
ing in  Hyde  ^rk  for  a pa- 
thetic yet  blood-curdling 
rally.  Inevitably,  the  assem- 
bled speakers  — mainly  tof- 
fee-nosed, chinJess-wonder 
Old  Etonians  In  expensive 
tweeds,  their  estates  ftmded 
by  their  bastard  ancestors’  ill- 
gotten  gains  in  the  slave  trade 

— tried  to  make  out  that 
those  of  us  in  the  anti-blood- 
sport  camp  are  motivated  by 
class  hatred. 

What  nonsensei  Frankly.  I 
don't  give  a damn  how  these 
upper-class  twits,  Lloyds’  los- 
ers. serial  adulterers,  snooty 
layabouts  and  self-confessed 
wife-beaters  choose  to  get 
their  rodcs  off.  They’re  a 
dying  breed,  and  how  they 
choose  to  die  is  no  concern  of 
mine.  But  what  I do  care 
about  is  foe  well-being  of  foe 
fOK.  Even  foe  thought  of  a 
single  fox  in  pain  makes  me 
want  to  cry  my  heart  out,  and 
then  some. 

I first  fell  in  love  with  Mon- 
sieur Reynard  when  I was  a 
little  girl  of  eight  or  nine 
years  of  age.  I had  been  given 
tbat  marvellous  children’s 
hook.  Ferdinand  foe  Fbx  Goes 
To  The  Farm,  by  Father 
Christmas.  Within  foe  space 
of  just  two  paragraphs,  7 was 
positively  swooning.  And  by 
the  final  page,  foe  young  Bel 
was  deeply  in  love. 

As  you  may  remember,  the 
book  revolves  around  a visit 
made  b7  th&  dashing  Ferdi- 
nand the  Fox  to  his  local 
farm.  Avoiding  foe  sb^berd. 
be  manages  to  dimb  his  way 
over  a stile,  and  then  slither 
Older  a fence  until  be  is  in  a 
field  with  30  lovely  little  baby 
lambs.  How  Ferdinand  smiles 
to  see  these  lovely  little  baby 
lambs  at  foeir  antics!  He 
laiiptic  good-naturedly  as  foey 
gambol  to  and  fro  between 
tbeir  mummies  — and  per- 
mits himself  a sympathetic 
chuckle  when  their  Utfle  legs 
seem  to  tell  from  under  th^ 
and  foey  roll  down  the  hill- 
ocks in  lovely  cuddly  bundles! 


Ferdinand  the  Fox  then 
bids  farewell  to  his  fixtry 
friends  the  Iambs,  and  has- 
tens to  his  chums  the  hens 
with  a sprite  in  his  step. 
“HeDo  Ferdie!”  clucks  Henri- 
etta Hen  delightedly.  “Come 
and  meet  all  my  little  chicks!” 

Ferdinand’s  eyes  fill  with 
tears  of  Joj'  as  he  spies  the 
eight-nine-ten  little  chicks 
that  his  dear  old  friend  Henri- 
etta has  given  birth  to.  “Why. 
Henrietta!”  he  exclaims  with 
a foxy  wink.  “Surely,  they  are 
the  cheekiest  little  chickety- 
chick-chicks  I’ve  ever  seen!” 

The  story  ends  on  a sad 
note  — Ferdinand  bites  the 
throats  off  all  the  chicks  and 
leaves  Henrietta  without  a 
head  before  going  back  and 
finishing  foe  lambs  off  — but 
1 ignore  all  that  The  book 
was  written  in  the  olden  days, 
foe  days  before  authors  could 
be  expected  to  grasp  foe  need 
for  tact,  care  and  relevance  in 
children’s  literature.  The  one 
thing  that  has  remained  with 
me  down  foe  years  is  my  love 
of  not  Just  the  terry,  forceful 
yet  fanciful  and  ftmny  Ferdi- 
nand, but  all  tebidous  terry 
foxes  everywhere.  And  I wifi 
fight  tooth  and  nail  to  see  that 
their  right  to  roam  is  pre- 
served from  the  braying 
cruelty  of  the  toffee-nosed 
brjg.ide. 

Ordinary  working-class 
folk  — many  of  them  very 
dear  friends  of  mine  — don't 
care  much  for  bunting.  Why 
should  foey?  It’s  got  nothing 
to  do  with  class.  It's  just  that 


Even  the  thought 
of  a single  fox 
in  pain  makes 
me  want  to  cry 
my  heart  out, 
and  then  some 


they’re  not  cruel,  sllver- 
spoon-in-mouth.  castle-dwdl- 
in&  Lord  Lucan-style  psycho- 
paths. 

They  prefer  an  ordinary, 
decent  sport  like  fishing. 
There's  nothing  they  like 
more  than  to  sit  with  their 
feet  up  by  foe  side  of  a river 
or  stream  while  at  foe  other 
end  of  their  line  a feisty  fish 
flips  and  flops,  splishes  and 
sfdashes.  and  strives  to  assert 
his  carefree  jbfe  de  own  to  his 
heart’s  content 

Unlike  in  cruel  fbx-bunting. 
it  is  well  known  that  the  fish 
themselves  love  this  honest 
working-dass  sport  Not  only 
does  it  give  Fraddy  Fish  a bit 
of  healthy  exercise  — plus  all 
the  ten  challenge  of  extri- 

cating birwgpif  from  that  mis- 
chievous line!  — but  it  also 
affords  the  poor  old  water- 
bound  creature  a unique  op- 
portunity to  get  out  of  the 
water  for  a while  and  take  a 
lovely  Icmg  lcx>k  around  at  the 
fields  and  foe  meadows  before 
being  humandy  cosbed  and 
ptac^  in  a wickerwork  bas- 
ket woven,  more  likely  than 
not  by  a local  craftsman. 

So  wen  done,  Tony.  If  all 
goes  w^  in  a month  or  two 
the  huntsmen  will  have  been 
taken  down  a peg  or  two, 
those  wicked,  wicked  hounds 
be  enjoying  a lie-down  on 
the  vet’s  couch,  and  all  those 
dear  ickle  lambs  and  chick- 
chiek-chickies  will  be  looking 
forward  to  a visit  from  plucky 
old  Uncle  Reynard,  bless  him. 
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Professor  Gordon  Shaw 


TH«  GitaitUan  Frida.v  JiO;?  U 


Studies  in  the  origin  of  life  on 


;;y_. 


GQRDON  Shaw. 

who  has  died  in  a 
car  crash  at  the 
age  of  74.  devoted 
his  whole  profeS' 
gional  career  to  chemistry-  He 
was  one  or  the  world's  leading 
scientists  in  the  synthesis  of 
biol<%ically  active  chemicals 
related  to  nucleic  acids  and 
nucleotides.  He  was  also  an 
active  and  orlginai  contribu- 
tor to  theories  and  ideas  on 
the  origin  of  life.  Hand-in- 
hand  with  his  professional 
skill  went  a natural  modesty 
and  humility  that  resulted  in 
his  being  less  well-known 
than  many  of  his  contempo- 
raries. His  place  was  fin^ 
in  the  research  laboratory 
and  not  in  the  corridors  of 
university  politics. 

Shaw  was  bom  in  HalUhx. 
West  Yorkshire,  and  educated 
at  Halifax  Technical  Collie, 
where  he  obtained  an  exter- 
nal BSc  degree  from  the  Uni- 


versity of  London.  He  moved 
to  Imperial  College.  Lnndffn. 

and  his  PhD  studies  Included 
work  on  the  chemical  synthe- 
sis of  penicillin.  In  1948  he 
took  up  a position  as  senior 
lecturer  in  organ^  chemistiy 
at  the  University  of  New 
South  Wales  in  Sydney. 
Australia. 

There  he-began  his  lifbioi^ 
research  programme  Into  the 
synthesis  of  nudeotides  and 
related  compounds  — 
research  which  plas^  an  im- 
portant part  In  ttw  develop- 
ment of  pharznaceutical  drugs 
and  plant  growth  chemicals. 
Potentially  active  rhgmfrflin 
were  synthesised,  modified 
and  tested.  There  were  disap-- 
polntments  — but  a number 
oT  compounds  became  suc- 
cessful commercial  drugs  and 
made  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  relief  tf  pain. 

While  in  Australia,  Shaw 
met  an  oil  company  palynolo- 


gist  — who  introduced  him  to 
pdleo  and  spores.  Shaw  was 

Qscinat^  by  the  nature  of 
these  materials  and  their 
preservation  in  old  rocks. 
Outer  walls  of  pollen  and 
spores  are  rnmpfWPd  of  ^poro- 
fallen  in  — “the  most  resis- 
tant organic  material 
known”.  He  remembered  this 
mater^  and  was  detenuined 
to  examine  its  nature,  struc- 
ture and  properties.  In  1959, 
he  return^  to  England  as 
Reader  in  Organic  Chemistry 
at  ^ Bradford  Coll^  of  Ad- 
vanced Technology,  which,  in 
1966.  became  the  University 
of  Bradford. 

During  the  mid-1960s,  great 
prepress  was  made  in  imder- 
stanrftng  the  plant  growth  ma- 
terials that  Infiueuce  and  con- 
trol cell  growth  and  ceil 
division.  Although  man>’  had 
been  identified  as  active  com- 
ponents in  plants,  their  chem- 
ical structure  remained  a 


His  strong  views 
on  many  aspects 
of  science,  and  life 
in  general,  were 
promoted  without 
generating  the 
least  antagonism 


mystery.  Shaw  was  invited  to 
collaborate  with  Profossor  F 
C Steward  from  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, and  their  work 
resulted  in  tiie  cheuiical  syn- 
thesis of  a series  of  important 
plant  growth-stimulating 
compounds. 

PsLcaliel  with  his  research 
on  nucleotides,  Shaw's 
ttou^ts  turned  to  "chemi- 
cals of  life”,  biochemical  sys- 


tems In  living  organisms,  and 
towards  the  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  living  systems.  He 
remembered  his  dlscussicms 
with  the  AustraUan  palyntrio- 
gist  on  the  sveservatlon  OC 
pollen  and  spore  in  ancient 
sediments.  .Ancient  rocks 
were  examined  and  fbond  to 
contain  compounds 

characteristic  of  living  organ- 
isms. Th^  studies  moved 


Shaw  into  a number  of  geolog- 
ical diseipUhes:  palynolog>'. 
pale<footany.  'geolc^'  and  or- 
ganic geochemistry  of  earl}' 
Precambrltm  rocks.  'Within  a 
sh^'  rim^  his  oifOJ^  chem- 
istry was  extended  into  geo- 
chemistry, studies  on  early 
Precambrian  oi^atuc  matter 
and  the  origin  life. 

This  research,  published  in 
1968.  pushed  the  evidence  for 
Ufo  bMk  to  at  least  3.5  biUloo 
years  ago  and  challenged 
many  h^iiotheses  on  chemical 
evolution  and  the  eons  of  time 
available  for  and 

life  to  develop. 

Studies  on  ancient  terres- 
trial rocks  and  meteorites 
showed  that . significant 
amounts  of  instduble  organic 
material  were  present  In 
bot^  and  had  very  similar 
chemical  properties.  At  the 
riwifl  Shaw's  work  was  mneb 
questioned,  but  recent  studies 
have  shown  that  chemicals  of 


life  nnd  related  compounrisi 
e.vlst  b(^*and'  the  Gsinh  and 
could- be  prpcursofii  of  life  on 
our  planet. ' 

Shaw  brought  his  concepts, 
theories  and  research 
together  in  his  Or'igfh  wtd.Iif- 
eelifpnunt  nf  IXaing  Sfistems 
<19721.  Which  1 co4ut)»ircd.  U 
trnnsfonned  areM  of  loose 
speculathMi  and  inappropri- 
ate ideas  into  a more 
reasoned  nnd  disciidined-a{^ 
proach  to  Che.  drtgin  of  life. 

He  had  strt^ . views  on 
ffifiny  inspects  of  sclence.  'sod 
life  in  general,  and  soeceeded 
in  promoittag  these  views 
without  generatizig'tbe;ieaat 
d^cee  of  antagonism.  Life 
was  much  more  to  him  than 
just  chemistry;  he  was  inter- 
ested in  gardening,  golf  and 
philatel)'.  Many  hours  were 
spent  over  coffee  in  the.  led)* 
oratory  discussing  the  latest. 
UK  new  issues  and  classic 
Australian  stamps.  It  was 


p.irl  K hU 

tef  that  tae-unuittx  punMndf- 
nm  of  n^'  8iN^~-cgS)irgg-:‘ 
hls'i-ulliwrtim  addtiiah^iNrift- 
an  invifltifetnt. 

In  isei  -he^  was  'aw^^li' 
PGRstmat  .t^tr 
Chemistry  and  «f^.:hSa; 
retirement  tn  1W6.^ 
an  fevionuy  ylsMnt  prolig.; 
sor.  The  UnKersitycx^ieMteih' 
awarded  him  a D^.ln  Toedfe 
nition  of  his  raseanb  u(t 
puMicRtloir  uf  over  aon  acidic- 
tifip  papers.  He  was  a Fsttow 
of  the  Royal  Sdciety  Cbatti. 
istry  and  a m^ber  of  varkias 
,iiftttefrscientiCfoCE»nmtttMS«  . 

His  first  wife  Lyn.  who  M 
married  In  l9t?>  predecenasd 
him.  He  later  married-Joan. 
He  is  survived  by  a daa^ifeir 
and.'ison.'* 


«nm  Brooks 


Gorcton  Shaw, -ctramM,  .bom  Get 
ober  IS.,  xses:  died  Juna.26, 1997  . 


Frode  Jakobsen 


Guardian  of  Denmark’s 


Frode  Jak> 


. his  self-deprecating  manner  belied  a freedom  lighter’s  courage 


IN  SPITE  of  his  promi- 
nence as  a hero  of  the  Dan- 
ish underground  daring 
the  German  Occupation 
from  1940  to  1945.  it  would  be 
inappropriate  to  describe  the 
Danish  politician  and  author 
Frode  Jakobsen,  who  has 
died  aged  90,  as  “heroic”.  His 
courage  was  not  of  the  gung- 
ho  kind:  rather  it  reflected 
the  personality  of  a man  who 
knew  political  and  morail 
ri^t  from  wrong  and  who 
had  the  courage  to  f^t  for 
freedom  and  democracy 
against  Nazi  Germany. 

Jakobsen  showed  early  ac- 
ademic promise,  studying  the 
Danish  philosopher  Soren 
Kierkega^  while  stiU  em- 
ployed as  an  agricultural 
worker.  After  graduating 
from  Copenhagen  University, 
he  lectured  on  literature  and 
philosophy  before  publishing 
his  fii^  book,  Nietzsche's 
Struggle  with  Christian  Mo- 
rality in  1940. 

He  was  already  actively  en- 
gaged in  politics,  acting  as  a 
courier  for  German  poUticai 
refugees  fieeing  to  Denmark 
in  the  early  years  of  the 
Third  Reich.  Tills  gave  him 
an  invaluable  insight  into  the 
nature  of  Nazism  (and  made 
him  known  to  them  at  an 
early  point)  and.  when  Ger- 


man troops  Invaded  in  .April 
1940,  be  quickly  became  in- 
volved in  the  Danish  resis- 
tence  movement 

"You  cannot  expect  people 
to  fight  once  th^  are  inside 
the  cage,”  was  the  response 
from  one  Danish  politician 
who  Jakobsen  tried  to  win 
over  to  the  organised 
struggle  against  the  occupi- 
ers eariy  in  the  war.  That 
was  not  how  Jakobsen  saw 
the  Z^nes  or  their  situatfon. 
He  toured  Denmark  as  an  ac- 
ademic speaker,  agitating 
against  the  occupiers  and 
founded  the  Ring,  which  be- 
came a significant  national 
recruitmoit  point  fbr  the 
resistance. 

In  September  1943,  Jakob- 
sen, with  five  other  resis- 
tance leaders,  set  up  the  Dan- 
ish Freedom  Council.  A 
month  earfier  the  Danish 
govenunent  had  finally  aban- 
doned the  policy  of  coDabora- 
tion  with  the  Germans  which 
it  had  been  forced  into  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion.  This  left 
a iwwer  vacuom:  Denmark, 
which  did  not  have  a govern- 
ment, in  exile,  was  now  also 
withont  national  leadership 
at  home. 

This  was  what  the  Freedom 
Council,  initially  estatdished 
to  co-ordinate  the  resistance 


movement,  was  eventually  to 
provide.  As  other  members 
were  arrested  or  Teslgned 
due  to  illness,  Jakobsen  be- 
came its  mainstay.  This  cen- 
tral position  meant  that  as  an 
academic  of  only  36.  it  fell  to 
him  to  persuade  the  Danish 
commander-in-chlef  to 
promise  to  put  his  troops 
under  Freedom  Council  com- 
mand at  the  end  of  the  war.  to 
align  Danish  resistance  with 


His  insistence  on 
following  moral 
convictions  in  his 
public  career  won 
great  respect 


Allied  strategy,  and,  not 
least,  to  liaise  with  profes- 
sional politicians  to  decide 
how  Denmark  would  be  gov- 
erned — jointly  by  parlia- 
mentarians and  the  Treedom 
Oauncil  — In  the  immediate 
poA-war  period. 

A decision  also  had' to  be 
made  as  to  how  to  deal  in  a 
just  and  legally  sound  way 
with  the  thousands  of  Danes 
who  had  profited  from  the  oc- 


cupation. Jakobsen  insisted 
that  to  have  made  political 
misjudgments  was  not  a 
crime  in  Denmark,  once 
more  revealing  his  sense  of 
humanity  and  justice.  He 
also  tried  to  steer  (he  council 
away  frcmi  the  kind  *ctf  con- 
flict between  the  army  and 
the  civilian''poUtical  resis- 
tance movements,  which 
caused  chaos  in  other. Euro- 
pean countries  once  they 
were  liberated. 

In  May  1945,  Jakobsen  and 
his  colleagues  on  the  Free- 
dom CoimcU  formed  half  of 
the  Freedom  government 
whidb  ruled  Denmark,  aloi%- 
side  the  professional  politi- 
cians, until  the  first  elections 
could  take  place.  He  was  then 
elected  as  a Social  Democrat, 
the  party  he  was  to  represent 
almost  uninterruptedly,  ontil 
1973. 

Jakobsen’s  insistence  on 
following  his  personal  moral 
convictions  in  his  public 
career  earned  him  great 
respect  as  a reliable  and  hon- 
est politician.  His  views  also 
bad  a firm  international  di- 
mension which  showed  in  his 
later,  outspoken  opposition  to 
apartheid  in  South  Africa  and 
to  American  involvement  in 
’Vietnam long  before  that 
was  official  policy,  or  even  a 


m.iinstrcani  politicai  point  of 
view  in  Denmark. 

J.*tkobsen's  political  inde- 
pendence pFecluded  Jiis  ap- 
pointment to  high  office,  but 
be  dul  represent  his  party 
and  his  countcy  in  a variety 
of  contexts,  including  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  Europe,.  His  20  years  as 
civil  chief  of  The  home  guard, 
nriginaUy  formed  after  the 
war  from  former  members  of 
the  re.sistance  movement, 
hint  at ' his  commitment  to 
armed  resistance  against  po- 
litical tyranny. 

Frode  Jakobsen’s  self-ed^c- 
iug  manner  and  soft  Jutland 
diaiect  always  gave  uim  the 
Lma^  of  a mild-mannered, 
sensible  peasant.  But  It  was 
as  a .civilian  resistance 
fighter- that  be  wUL  be 
remembered,  as  someone 
who  rose  to  the  occasion 
when  circumstances  made  it 
necessary,  who  could  navi- 
gate lorbulent  political 
waters,  and  who  survived  to 
hold  political  power  with  his 
inteffity  intact. 


Hans  Christian  Ajidersan 


Frode  Jakobsen.  resistance  - 
lighter,  poUtieian.  author,  bom 
December  21,  1906;  died  June 
15.  1997 


Leherb 


The  shock  of  the  blue 


The  Austrian  artist.  Le- 
herb, who  has  died  aged 
64,  was  one  of  the  most 
enigmatic  representatives  of 
fantastic  suriealism.  He  be- 
longed to  the  first,  and  one  of 
the  most  spectacular,  genera- 
tion of  Austrian  painters  to 
emerge  after  the  second  world 
war.  and  was  a founder-mem- 
ber of  the  Vienna  School  of 
Fwtastic  Realism.  But,  in- 
spired by  Rene  Magritte.  Max 
Ernst  and  Salvador  Dali,  he 
soon  broke  aw^  to  pursue 
his  own  surrealist  art 
In  the . late  1940s,  Leherb 
went  to  Paris  where  his 
career,  as  a vibrant  and  ec- 
centric artist  under  the  name 
of  Maitre  Leherb.  took  off.  Ini- 
tially, he  was  known  for 
equating  art  with  destruction: 
later  his  paintings  were  char- 
acterised by  their  bright  bold 
colours  and  strong  lines  and 
bis  obseuion  for  blue  — 
whicb  became  loiown  as  Le- 
herb blue. 

In  Paris  he  also  dewsloped 
his  flamboyant  person^  ap- 
pearance which  became  his 
trademark  — stuffed  white 
doves,  blue  parasols,  a mono- 
cle. a well-groom^  mous- 
tache and  white  mice  which 
scampered  out  of  his  pockets 
and  through  his  hair.  In  his 
1972  essay  on  Leherb.  Gustav 
Rene  Hocke  wrote:  “He  wants 


to  provoke  in  two  ways:  with 
a work  that  shocks  and  a per- 
sonal appearance  that  hurts 
even  more.”  The  artist  strove 
to  make  surrealism  his  life 
st>'le,  said  Hocke. 

Bom  Heimuth  Leherbauer 
in  Vienna,  be  went  against 
the  wishes  of  his  head  teacher 
to  become  an  artist  (be  was 
also  a talented  handball 
player  and  won  a place  in  the 
Austrian  national  team).  His 
father  died  in  1945  while  im- 
prisoned by'  the  Nazis,  which 
prompted  Leherb  to  break  off 
his  studies. 

He  studied  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Applied  Arts  in 
Vienna,  but  was  forced 
to  leave  after  his  pavement 
art  exhibitions  were  frowned 
upon.  At  the  academy,  he  had 
met  his  muse  and  future  wife 
Lotte,  who  went  under  the 
name  of  Profohs. 

She  had  already  had  a suc- 
cessful career  on  the  graphic 
art  scene  in  the  1950s  and 
pr'ided  herself  on  being  the 
first  Austrian  woman  to  ex- 
hibit in  the  Louvre.  The  two 
became  the  perfect  artistic 
couple,  and  she  his  fevourite 
modeL  They  married  in  1955 
and  five  years  later  their  only 
son.  Anselm,  was  bom. 

During  his  life,  Leherb 
received  numerous  interna- 


tional awards,  and.  from  1967, 
he  was  an  honorary  menfoer 
the  Accademla  Fiorentina 
dalle  belle  Arti  e Ols^no.  His 
legacies  include  Optique  du 
Destruage  (Paris,  1964)  and  he 
was  the  force  tifthind  the 
movement  Actions  Surrea- 
Ustes  (Time-destruction 
manifesto.  1964).  He  also 
recorded  the  world’s  first  sur- 
realist record,  Autodafi  eines 
Surreatisten  in  1961,  and 
along  with  Lotte  Profohs  he 
produced  the  LP  frre  gut  In 
1972. 

He  became  a household 
name  in  Vienna  in  the  1980s 
when  he  began  working  for 
the  tourist  office,  product 
the  campaign  Moz^  on  the 
Motorbike. 

Leherb  died  following  a 
stroke.  His  wife  attributed  bis 
death  to  the  ceramic  dust  and 
metal  oxide  fumes  he 
breathed  in  during  his  years 
of  work  on  what  he  called 
**the  world's  laigest  mosaic 
painting”  (360  metre  squares) 
In  a cold,  damp  studio  in 
Italy.  The  work  is  now  in  the 
Economics  University, 
Vienna. 


Kate  Connolly 


Leherb  (Helmut  Leherbauer), 
surrealist  artist;  bom  March  14, 
1933:  died  June  2B.  1997 


Artist  and  muse . . . Leherb  with  his  wife  and  Inspiration,  Lotte  Profohs 


Letter 


Edward  Pos^.  trustee  qf  the 
(3aia  Foundation  writes:  Your 
obituary  of  VlrgUio  Barco. 
president  (tf  Colombia  1985-89 
(May  23)  should  have  drawn 
more  attention  to  his  pioneer- 
ing work  in  assuring  the 
rights  of  Indigenous  peoples. 
Barco  reci^nised  their  social 
and  cultural  contributions  to 
Colombia's  development  par- 
ticularly the  value  of  their 
“ancestral  wisdom"  in  man- 
aging the  .fragile  Amazonian 
policy,  which  included  the 
handover  of  territory  to  the 
indigenous  communities. 

During  his  presidency  the 
government  recognised  the 
ownership  by  indigenous 
peoples  of  over  32  million 
acres  (the  Putamayo  project), 
completing  a continuous  area 
of  Colombian  Amazon  of 
some  SO  minion  acres.  Barco 
also  opened  the  political 
space  for  the  reform  of  the 
Colombian  constitution  and 
created  the  legal  basis  for  the. 
recognition  of  the  indigenous 
peoples’  rights  is  the 
constitution. 

His  government  played  a 
leading  role  in  the  creation  of 
Convention  J69ofthe  Interna- 
tional Labour  Organisation 
(ZLO).  which  remains  the  only 
international  instrument  rec- 
ognising the  rights  of  Indige- 
nous peoples.  It  also  created 
the  special  commission  for  in- 
digenous peoples’  ri^ts  In 
the  Treaty  for  Amazon  C(> 
operation  agreed  by  the  eight 
Amazonian  countries. 

These  actions  have  matte 
Colombia  the  leading  country 
in  the  world  in  acknowledg- 
ing indigenous  peoples’  ri^ts 

— both  in  law  and  in  practice 

— and  have  provided  an  in- 
spiring example  to  other 
countries  seeking  ways  to 
respect  these  r^ts  within 
the  national  context  We  have 
Barco  to  thank  fbr  this 


Birthdays 


(Horgio  Armani,  feshion  de- 
signer, 63;  Nadeem  Aslam, 
novelist.  30;  Peter  de  Savary. 
entopreneur  and  yachtsman, 

S3; 'Tab  Hunter,  actor,  ^ Gre- 

vUle  Janner,  former  labour 
MP,  69;  Henry  Lowtber, 
tnimpeter.  56;  Theodore  Mai* 
man,  physicist,  70;  Maii^a 
Oborne.  investment  hanfaw 
and  cfoildrwi'9  writer,  40;  Jnlia 
ITevelyan  Onuui,  televisicm, 
film  and  theatre  designer,  67; 
Leon  Spinks,  bo^,  44;  John 
Swift,  rail  regulator,  57: 
Gough  Whitlam,  former  Aus- 
tralian prime  mini.4tpf,  St, 
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Catandinoiiseat  Apple... Gilbert  Anifilifi.beIowlrftdfipartsIeaviiigStCTeJobg,rithtvictorioiis-*6riiow  mnnphchdgiwphjuijanandsis^ 

Apple  turnover  continues 


OUTLOOK/Infigliting  dogs  computer 
pioneer  that  nobody  wants  to  see 
crash,  says  MARK  TRAN  in  NewYork 


Apple  computer 
laces  what  could  be 
a terminal  crisis, 
but  perbaps  the 
warning  signals 
flawed  last  Januai?.  Then, 
some  4/XX)  Apple  loyalists 
sued  the  cavernous  baUrcxun 
of  the  San  Francisco  Marriott 
£6r  the  annual  Macworld  com- 
puter bash. 

Ste^e  Jobs,  Apple’s  co- 
Ibunder  and  prodigal  son. 
received  a standby  ovation ; 
and  the  dimav  was  suppos^  ^ 
to  be  the  demonstration  of  a 
Umitededitioo.  20th  anniver- 
sary Macintosh. 

But  when  executives 
pressed  the  button  to  display 
a message  saying  Apple  had 
weathered  the  storm,  the 
screen  on  the  sleek,  £5.3^  de- 
vice remained  blank. 

Now,  Gilbert  Amello’s 
abrupt  res^atlon  as  chaJp- 
Qian  and  chief  executive — be 
was  essentially  in^ed  out  by 
the  board  »■  again  raises  a 
question  mark  over  the  sur- 
vival of  Apple,  a saieon  Val- 
ley pioneer  once  the  world’s 
gest  maker  of  personal 


computers.  The  prognosis  is 
not  good. 

Mr  Amelio’s  departure 
fianned  speculation  that  Ap- 
ple’s third-quarter  results, 
due  nest  wec^  may  be  worse 
than  the  projected  <100  mfl- 
Uon  (£80  nuOion)  loss.  That 
comes  on  top  of  losses  rfmore 
than  S1.6  billion  since  Mr 
Amelio  took  over  18  months  I 
ago,  while  Apple's  share  d!  \ 
the  worldwide  PC  market  has 
slumped  to  about  3per  cent 
fixun  6 per  cent  In  early  1996. 

Analysts  do  not  expect 
Apple  to  tQe  for  bankruptcy 
protectim,  despite  its  woes. 
The  company  still  has  20  mU- 
licm  loyal  custcuners,  although 
their  devotkm  is  fraying. 

Few  in  Siliccm  Valley  want 
Apple  to  disappear  because 
the  company  is  seen  as  a nec- 
essary, although  increasingly 
inefihc^e,  counterweight  to 
Microsoft,  the  software 
leader.  Even  Bill  Gates  wants 
Apple  to  survive  to  temper 
perceptious  d his  company's 
domination  of  the  PC 
industry. 

SUic(u  Valley's  corporate 


Craternity  could  throw  vari- 
ous lifelines,  such  as  loans  or 
llCRnsIng  deals  to  help  Apple 
stay  afloat 

A white  knight  such  as 
Larry  EUison,  flamboyant 
chairman  of  the  software 
company  Oracle,  could  ride  to  ' 
the  rescue.  In  recent  months 
Mr  EBison  has  mooted  pub- 
licly acquisition  of  Ap^, 
which  wmild  not  be  expensive 
given  its  depressed  share 
price.  Its  total  value  would  be 
under  <2  billion.  At  least  <me 
investor  has  put  mon^  into 
Apple  — the  bargsdn-hunting 
Saudi  prlxrce  WaUd  bin  TalaL 
Mudt  will  depend  on  Mr 


Jobs,  who  win  have  an  en- 
hanced role  as  a *Toey  ad- 
viser” to  the  boa^  Mr  Jobs 
was  broi^gbt  in  last  December 
by  Mr  Amelio,  Apple's  third 
chief  executive  officer  in  four 
years.  when  the  company 
bou^t  Mr  Jobs’s  NeXT  soft- 
ware company  for  $^mll- 
lina  Mr  Amelio  counted  on 
the  hi^ly  popular  Mr  Jd3& 
not  only  to  restore  nuarale  at  a 
time  when  top  executives 
were  leaving  in  droves,  but 
also  to  hdp  find  a new 
operating  Sjrstem,  the  key  to 
itssurvivaL 

Id  a classic  piece  of  board- 
room  skulldu^ezy.  Mr  Jobs 


shoved  Mr  Amelio  out  of  the 
door.  He  supported  Ame- 
lio  in  public  but  disparaged 

him  hphlru^  hia  back 

undercut  his  top  lieutenants. 

If  Mr  Jobs  looses  to  jflay 
the  role  emutenoe  grise, 
^ple  will  find  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  rettiztt  someone 
wfOing  to  woric  with  the  mer- 
curial Mr  Jcibs  looking  over 
his  or  her  shoulder. 

Some  Apple  watchers  want 
Mr  Jobs  to  take  over,  thou^ 
be  insists  his  Pixar  computer 
animation  company  comes 
first  And  Mr  Jot^  despite  his 
brfiliaDce,  has  shown  little  of 
the  busli^  acumen  d Mr 
Gates. 

The  Amelio  episode  has 
underlined  again  Apple's 
poor  jn^gment  in  plckiiig  top 
executives.  Charles  Sporck, 
founder  of  Nati<mal  Semicon- 
ductor, always  thought  hfr 
Amelio’s  r^utation  as  a tum- 
around  artist  overrated. 

"I  brought  him  in  and  thpn 
deeply  regretted  it  for  five 
Mr  Sporck  said.  1 
think  he  did  a lot  of  damage  to 
NationaL” 

Without  good  leadershjp, 
Apple,  while  It  ni^ht  avoid 
baPkruptcy,  could  end  up  like 
Data  General,  a once-power- 
fill  computer  company  still  in 
existence  but  merely  a shell 
of  Its  former  salt 


Three  senior  execu- 
tives yesterday  re- 
signed from  Bambros 
after  the  blue-chip 
bank’s  lawyers  criticised 
their  behaviour  in  the  abort- 
ive £i.Sb01ion  takeover  bid 
fra*  ttie  (}o-op  earlier  this  year. 

A 150-page  report  by  solici- 
tors Norton  Rose,  delivered 
last  week,  said  the  eondnct  of 
fbe  soiior  corporate  finance 
staff  ‘*1^  w^  short  of  the 
standards  d good  business 
practice”  whim  should  be 
eqiect^ 

It  said  th^  bad  tbot^t 
nnthiwg  of  using  Stolen  docu- 
ments to  raise  for  foe 

bid  for  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society  by  entre- 
preneurs Andrew  Regan  and 
David  Lyons. 

The  two-month  investiga- 
tion, which  focused  on  foe  use 
of  secret  documents  obtained 
fixxn  CWS  executives,  con- 
cluded foat  there  was  no  ‘'dis- 
honest intent”  in  foe  bankers’ 
actions  foat  Internal  mn- 
trols  at  Hambros  were 
satisfactory. 

David  Lewis,  a senior  part- 
ner at  Norton  Rose,  said  his 
firm’s  report  was  “foir,  thor- 
ough hard-hittingT’  but 
could  not  be  published  in  frill 
for  legal  reasons,  suggesting 
that  ftuther  action  may  be 
taken  by  regulators. 


Mir  Lewis  said  the  Investi- 
gation, by  three  partners  and 
five  other  staff,  had  uncov- 
ered “an  awfril  lot  of  thli^  to 
keep  the  minds  cf  foe  r^ula- 
tors  occupied”. 

The  Securities  and  Futures 
Authority,  one  of  Hhmbros’ 
regulators,  said  it  was  exam- 1 
ining  the  report  to  see  if  fur- 
ther action  was  necessary.  i 

The  most  senior  of  foose  I 
wbo  have  paid  foe  price  Is  Ni- 
gd  Pmtling,  head  of  Ifom- 
bros’  corporate  finance  div- 
ision. His  departure  sur- 
prised some  observers  yester- 
day, but  was  considered  inev- 
itable given  foe  criticism  of 
his  departmoit's  conduct  of 
foe  bid. 

Peter  Large,  the  banker 
most  dos^  associated  with 
Mr  Regan,  who  has  been  sus- 
pended since  foe  banning  of 
May.  has  also  resigned,  along 
with  his  colleague  Andrew 
s^imnn  The  CWS  said  the  de- 
I paxtures  were  a vindication 
! of  its  aggressive  action 
' against  the  City  backers  of  Mr 
Regan’s  bid. 

Mr  Regan  seized  on  the  de- 
partures yesterday  as  evi- 
dence that  he  had  been  badly 
advised,  and  demanded  an 
apology  from  Hambros  and 
City  lawyers  Travers  Smith 
Braithwaite. 

“Having  stood  alone  for  so 
many  weelu  taldng  all  the 
flak,  rm  delisted  that  the 
true  story  surrounding  the 


CWS  bid  is  twinning  to 
emerge. 

’The  events  of  this  week 
make  it  perfectly  dear  that 
foe  advice  Galfieo  paid  so 
many  miiiinns  of  pounds  for 
and  followed  every  indi  of  foe 
way.  was  Inept.  2 always  be- 
lieved I could  rely  on  my  City 
advisers,  but  foe  unpublished 
Norton  Rose  report  shows 
foat  I was  wrong  to  do  so. 

“L  and  Galileo’s  other  in- 
vestors, still  await  an  apok^' 
from  those  who  took  Galileo's 
money  so  readier." 

His  advisers  also  com- 
plained that  be  and  Mr  lemons 
had  not  been  Interviewed  by 
Norton  Rose,  although  the 
firm  said  he  had  refiised  to  co- 
operate. 

Hambros  said  yesterday  the 
mistakes  made  fay  Its  staff  did 
not  amount  to  dtebonesty  hut 
stemmed  frmn  a mteuiKler- 
standing  about  foe  use  of 
secret  documents. 

Those  who  knew  that  con- 
fidential information  from 
CW8  had  or  might  become 
available  without  proper  au- 
thority failed  to  appreciate 
foat  it  was  not  appropriate  for 
them  either  to  receive  or  use 
foat  informatlou.’’ 

Hambros  said  that  as  well 
as  the  three  executives  who 
have  left,  a number  of  other 
staff  had  been  disciplined. 
And  it  said  there  would  be 
further  reviews  of  “high-level 
controls"  in  the  bank. 


Drinks  merger  closer 


Ian  King 

BERNARD  Arnault, 
chairman  of  Moet 
Hennessey  Louis  Vuit- 
ton,  will  present  formal  pro- 
posals on  Monday  oa  bow  to 
combbrn  the  Fteu^  luxury 
goods  group's  wine  and 
spirits  operations  with  those 
of  Goinness  and  Grand  Met- 
ropolitan. 

If  completed,  the  proposals 
would  create  the  biggest 
drinks  company  in  the  world, 
bigger  even  than  foe  food  and 
drink  combine  being  created 
by  Gubmess  and  (kandMefs 
record  £24  bilUon  meiger. 

Mr  Arnault,  who  met  his 
Guinness  and  GrandMet 
counterparts  Tony  Greener 
and  Ge^e  Ball  last  weidt. 
has  been  asked  to  come  up 
with  proposals  that  would 
“enhance"  shaiebolder  walue. 
Since  LVMH’s  argument 


has  been  well  flagged  in  Brit- 
ain and  France,  document 
produced  is  unlikely  to  be  j 
more  than  the  minutes  of  last 
week's  meeting,  in  which  Mr 
Arnault  reiterated  his  calls 
for  a three-way  merger  of  the 
trio’s  drinks  Interests. 

In  the  last  fortnight.  LVMB 
— which  is  already  the  big- 
gest sin^  shareholder  In 
Guinness  — has  spent  over 
£7D0  million  on  becoming  the 
hugest  investor  In  GrandMet, 
althoi^  foe  6J37  per  cent 
stake  it  has  is  not  currently 
large  enough  for  foe  French 
group  to  block  the  merger. 

Last  night,  a spokesman  for 
j Mr  Arnault  said  the  LVMH 
I chairman’s  proposals  were  al- 
! most  certain  to  meet  Gain- 
j ness  and  (hnndMefs  require-. 

I ments. 

In  particular,  it  is  expected 
fbat  Mr  Arnault  wiD  tone 
down  his  dpTnawfip  that  Guin- 
ness  and  GrandMet  sell  off 


foeir  food  and  drink  opera- 
timis,  which  indude  Guin- 
ness Brewing  and  Burger 
King. 

However,  it  is  now  widdy 
accepted  in  the  City  that  these 
operations  would  still  be  sold 
off  within  a year  or  two  of  foe 
merger  going  ahead,  but  in  a 
time  frame  agreed  by  an  three 
companies. 

After  foe  proposals  have 
been  discussed,  foe  next  logi- 
cal step  would  be  for  them  to 
be  discussed  by  the  Guinness 
and  GrandMet  boards,  after 
which  the  trio's  finanriai  ad- 
visers could  be  asked  to 
thrash  out  terms  for  a ded. 

City  analysts  estimate  that 
while  the  savings  generated 
by  a merger  between  Guin- 
ness and  GrandMet  would 
come  to  £30  million,  a merger 
which  also  included  LVMH’s 
wines  and  spirits  operations 
would  generate  savings  d as 
much  as  £80  mTUian- 


Treasury  backlracim  on  FIDs 


Ian  King 


The  Government  Indi- 
cated last  ni^t  foat  It 
was  prepared  to  com- 
promise with  multinational 
companies  over  its  plans  to 
abolish  foreign  income  divi- 
dends, which  foe  Chancellor, 
Gordon  Brown,  last  week  an- 
nounced would  be  scrapped 
In  April  1909. 

It  denied  that  there  was  any 
possibUi^  of  a humiliating  U- 
tum  in  the  foce  d threats 
from  several  British-based 
multination^  — thought  to 
include  mining  giant  Rio 
Tinto  — to  go  ofidiore  if  the 
plan  goes  ahead. 

Several  blue-chip  compa- 
nies, Including  Tate  & Lyle, 
EMI  and  Allied  Domeeq,  have 


already  announced  piang  to 
pay  foreign  income  dividends 
(E&s)  instead  of  their  regular 
dividends  in  the  period  until 
they  disappear. 

EiDs,  introduced  in  1993 
when  Norman  Lamont  was 
chancellor,  allow  companies 
to  ofibet  profits  earned  on  foi> 
rfgp  activities  against  foeir 
advance  corporation  tax 
(ACDbUL 

At  the  time  FIDs  were  in- 
troduced fo^  enjoyed  cross- 
party  support.  When  Mr 
Brown  announced  their 
planned  abcOitiou  last  week, 
the  move  provoked  howls  of 
protest.  Several  companies 
claiming  that  they  would 
have  to  pay  "surplus’*  ACT. 

Apart  from  Rio  Tinto,  other 
companies  thou^  to  have 
complained  to  the  Treasury 


Judge  to  quiz 
bonds  lawyer 


tpffhide  bat  Industries,  foe 
tobacco  and  financial  services 
combine. 

Joe  Darby,  chief  executive 
of  oil  exploration  group 
Lasmo.  has  written  to  Mr 
Brown  compteining  that  the 
measure  would  make  British  > 
companies  takeover  targets. 

Alastair  Darilng;  Chief  Seo- 
retary  to  foe  Treasury,  said 
yestmday:  "There  is  no  ques- 
tion d any  U-tum.  The  Pay- 
master-General, Geoffrey 
Robinson,  has  already 
entered  discussions  with 
I those  concerned.  We  are  anx- 
I ious  to  acdiieve  a situation 
I where  companies  are  not  ad- 
' versely  affocted." 

City  .analysts  believe  foat 
although  Mr  Brown  an- 
ncMinced  the  aboUtimi  of  ETDs 
in  his  first  Bud^  last  we^ 


News  in  brief 


he  is  planning  a cconpromise, 
allowing  companies  with  high 
fore^  pamings  to  Continue 
enjoying  tax  breaks. 

It  is  thought  foat  companies 
with  Ibreiga  earnings  above  a 
certain  level  will  be  aDowed 
to  continue  paying  FIDs,  wip- 
ing out  a comjdicated  tax 
avoidance  proviaion  enjoyed 
by  smaller  companies. 

The  (fovermnent  was  yes- 
terday attacked  in  foe  Com- 
mons by  Peter  Lilley,  foe 
shadow  chancellor,  over  Mr 
Brown's  plans  to  abdisb  foe 
20  per  cent  tax  credit  enjoyed 
by  piston  ftmds  on  advance 
cozporaticQ  tax. 

Mr  uney  said  foat  the 
move,  which  is  expected  to 
raise  as  much  as  £S  blZZion. 
would  be  bad  for  pensioners 
as  wdl  as  pensuMi  frmds. 


FREE  MATCHING  CAR  KIT 
WITH  NOKIA’S  BEST. 

Now  you're  talking  business! 


BanAtkInaon 

The  “China  bonds”  court 
case  jvsterday  took  a 
new  twist,  with  a de- 
fence lawyer  put  under  invefr- 
tigatioo  after  aUeg'wUy 
preaching  a.  juror,  the 
Guardian  has  learned. 

Stephen  Pairbum,  who  re^ 

resented  the  one  defimdant  oiA 
of  six  convicted  of  anything  at 
foe  end  of  the  foor-montb, 
£5  million  trial,  was  sum- 
moned brfbre  trial  judge  Peter 

Ftogret  just  afto  the  jury  was 
discharged  on  WednMday  and 
heard  accusations  that  he  had 
apiutttdredajuror. 

D^ite  the  daim  being  that 
he  approached  the  Juror  , 
after  the  case,  be  might  still, 
hod  he  done  so,  bom  guilty  of 
an  offence  under  the  1981 
Contempt  of  Court  Act. 

Mr  SUrbura  daims  that 
Ju^  Fbigret  asked  Fraud 
Squad  oSlc^  hiyolved  In 

proeecntlng  his  eUoit.  Ameri- 
can pwginAw  Frank  Summa, 
to  investigate  the  aBegatimis 
Rgalnat  Mr  Fairbuni-  Juiy- 
nobbling  Is-nonnally  Investl-- 
gated  by  Scotland  yard’s  Or^ 
ganised  Crime  Group. 

Mr  lUrbnm.  of  sdUeitors 
John  Healey,  has  been  (to- 
dered  to  agpeor  before  Judge 
Fingret  at  Boutbwu'k  Groira 
Court  — scene  of  the  trial  fi- 


asco — a weektoday . He  said 

he  was  **not  aware”  of  ap- 


M^mwhile,  it  onerged  But 
foe  US  bonds,  which  foe  six 
claimed  had  been 
I issued  to  natitmaUst 

I leader  Ghiang  St&diels.  in  the 
1930a  and  1940s  and  which  the 
Grown  said  were  forged,  are  to 
baconie  foa  oenitee  of  a U5  (sse 

led  by  a phOadelplila  lawyer 
on  bSialf  of  Chinese  clients. 
Ihe  rlaim  the  bOUdS 

ore  valid  awl  that  foe  US  gov- 

enusmit  oukU  to  op- 

The  British  case  ground  to 
a halt  on  Wednesday,  fbe  jury 

convicting  no  one  on  foe  cox- 
tral  charge  of  attmnpting  to 
cash  billion-worth  of 
forged  US  bonds.  It  (xmvicled  ; 
giimtna  on  one  lesser  charge  | 
of  possessing  foisud  Instru- 
ments, and  was  hung  on  two 
charges  of  intending  to^pass 
offfol^  bonds;  these  charges 

were  allowed  to  lie  on  foe  file. 

Five  other  defendants  were 
acquitted  after  the  jury  spent 

jppriy  10  davsddiberatmg. 

Sufflffla  received  a six- 
month  Jaa  sentence  and  is 

likdy  to  be  dmorted.  Theto> 


Water  shareholders 
reject  fat  cat  bonus 

Tim  tot  cat  lasueresarfitced  yesterday  vdieu  Yorkshire  Water 
at  foe  annual  meeting  overwhelminrity  rejected  a 
T^eygharahnnfTggf-liamt*  fhrdlreetone.  T^VPtftatHarmgate 


I , rw-o*  by  chalgman  Brandon  Gongh.  but  foe  cteisumer  eronp 

I "a  moral  gii»(m  u **_  ' 

I Tiyater»>atrJi  fffn,^pptArBfwi«>rau*yfffftPiT]y 

I propQs^«»Mdmiiwts  linking  bonuses  ofupto^O  per  cent  of 
ftoTary  for  the  three  senior  directors  to  enyiromnental 

' and  customer  ^rvice  criteria.  After  the  meeting;  be  signalled 

fog  dart-  nFa  ramfAign  against  cmrent  rules  for  annual  meet- 
Ings.  He  said:  “The  increasing  use  of  proxy  votes  to  overturn 
AGM  deinsioas  fo^s  this  wlMlams^  into  qoestkm.  If 
institutional  shareholders  cannot  be  bothered  to  turn  op  and 
listen  to  the  issues  debated,  then  foeir  votes  should  not  count” 
Yorkshire  Water  defended  salary  and  bonasfhr£i85,000«- 
'3irear  dturfexecutive  Kevin  Bond,  managing  director  Jonson 
Cos.  (£135,000)  and  group  finance  director  Brian  Wlson 
(£135,000).  ^Mdeesman  Steve  Fainter  said:  ‘Tt  is  bnportant  that 
tiie  (xanpany  reiteins  the  r^t  calibre  dr  director . Remunera- 
tiCTi  isaround  t^nuuitet  average”  —Martin  Watnaright 

BT  *anti-«ompetilive’ 

QFZELdiiecXiu^geDerdlXmCnfickshaiikonisredBEitishTele- 
to  rwnare  anticompetitive  dements  in  its  One  Number 
8ovioeye5tQnlay.Tte“findineany^foere“persoiidixmfoer 
ser^oe  to(itudm  avoicemaD  fedlUy  wbifo  Mr  Crukmb^mm 
Sh(^  be  avallabte  to  ST’S  compefoocs  on  foe  same  teems  as  it  zs 
to  One  Noniber.  BT  has  until  October  31  to  conyfly.  In  the  interim 


IMOKIA^ 

Nokia  8110 

With  its  beaufihilly  curved 
design  and  sliding  cover  this  is 
the  most  el^nt  mobile  phone  on 
the  market.  And  now,  thanks  to 
this  exclusive  Cellphones  Direct 
offer,  it*s  even  more  affordable. 
The  phone  comes  complete  with 
Nokia’s  own  portable  hands-fiee 
car  kit  worth  £42,  one  month's 
free  line  rental  and  600  mins 
of  inclusive  calls  worth  up  to 
£210  per  y^r. 

♦ Up  to  125  minutes  talktime, 
and  70  hours  standby 

♦ Data  and  compatible 

♦ SMS  - send  and  retrieve 
4 Weight  152g 

♦ Size:  48xl41x25mm 
4 With  slim  battery,  rapid 
. travel  charger. 


PEACE  OF  MIND 

* 14-day  money  back  guarantee. 

• Free  Ijfdime  Product  Wan^ibiL 
e Price  ProRBse  - K yni  can  find  the 

same  phone  cheeyier  14  d^  in 

any  major  High  Street  Midtqrie,  we’ll 
i^und  the  di^reno& 


VBaAFSSSE* 

PERSONAL  WORLD  50  TARIFF 
Connection  fee  £35.00  ^ Monthly 
line  rental  £25.00  (first  nnonth  free) 
^ 50  minutes  indudve  calls  per 
month  ^ Peak  calls:  35p^inute 
♦ Off-peak  calte:  12p/minute 
^ Itemised  billing  £1.77 
Aff  prices  include  VAT 


It’s  so  easy  buying  your 
mobile  phone  direct  with 
Cellphones  Direct  Simply  phone 
us  with  your  credit  card  details, 
and  we’H  send  your  mobile 
phone  direct  to  your  door. 

No  shopping  hassle,  no  hard 
sell,  no  frustration.  And  you'll 
saye  into  the  bargain! 


supervisor  who  daims  to  h^ 
wSed  tor  foe  Central 

Aawiev  was  raportoi  to 
bedis  tressed  in  Brixton 
Prison  yesterday.  He  is  ap- 
pealing against  ccmvtctiiim. 


TOURteT  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


2206  Francs  S.7S 

Austria  20.35  Oarmany2AB2 

BelslumsaTS  6raeee4S7.oo 

Csnada  X2S7  Hens  Keno  12A8 
CyprtBOAte  IndaSOOS 

Oefunork  Iljoer  Ireland  1. ore 

nnland  B.to  israd  600 

Si/ppUM  ty  BsM  (gxeeknig  Mfse  nv**- 


Malta  0LB3S 
Netheriands  6246 
New  Zealand  2.434 
Norway  12.0T 
Pertui^  291.re 
Saudi  Arabia  621 


Sagagoiel3Bf 
ShM  Mrica  7.45 
Spain  242.75 
Sweden  12.7S 
SetaHlud  23BS 
Turk«y24S,oto 
USA  1.946 


PLEASE  HAVE  rOUH  CHEOIT  CARD  AND  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  HANDY  t 1 1^^^  QH 

WHEN  YOU  CALL  (SORRY  WE  ARE  UNABLE  TO  ACCEPT  SWITCH  CAROS)  W ■■■  9^3 

HstetatoiAfcMteaUDaBltetaRillRiMifHirfatiIfBtiH6teiihB(liisitilbM6kiWBaHttnMHMvIlfeaRblifeteklsnl«a.iliaiRiiHiaMarf6h 

tedtea9tetMRaM<BWBMiaMa(totdW>atete«iMWa6Ma4MRaS|iRiNiB4)MitetffeiStawBi*RNIWi>nMl4wTliiiii]WAAMaTi4ttfirtlBBad 

HNkBdM<teMRaSfeRa«rtM|naKlDS17ACti|#k#BNIAZB222.0teaaifcrSdiphBited|diaba 


Jsiatf  sIMsf  aod  SavdPW*  dsAVJ. 
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Mortgages  up  again.  Prices  too,  says  Halifax 


Notebook 


Housebuyers  feel  squeeze 


Bank  se^  crisis 
where  none  exists 


Richard  Miles 


ORBOWERS  came 
under  further  fi- 
nancial pressure 
last  night  when 
two  of  the  coun- 
try's biggest  lenders  upped 
mor^ge  rates  by  a quarter 
point,  the  third  rise  since 
Labour's  landslide  victor?  at 
the  polls. 

j^bbe>'  National  and  Chel- 
tenham & Gloucester  both 
said  they  were  lifting  their 
standard  mortgage  rate  to  8.2 
per  cent,  following  the  Bank 
of  Engl^d’s  decision  to  put 
0.25  per  cent  on  base  rates. 
This  adds  about  £8  to  the 
monthly  bills  of  more  than 

2 minion  iwiTOwers. 

Other  major  lenders,  how- 
e\-er.  said  they  would  bold 
fire  for  a few  days  vrtiile  they 
re\'iewed  the  market’s  res- 
ponse to  the  base  rate  rise, 
the  second  since  the  Bank  of 
England  was  granted  opera- 
tional independence  by  the 
Chancellor.  Gordon  Brown, 
^nomlsts  warned  that  fur- 
ther rate  rises  might  be  neces- 
sary if  the  boom  in  consumer 
spending  continued. 

Yesterday’s  increase  will 
add  £7.42  to  the  monthly  bQl 
of  the  typical  borrower  irtth  a 
£50,000  repayment  mortgage, 
said  Abbey  National.  The 
change  tak^  effect  immedi- 


ately for  new  customers  and 
fimm  August  1 fbr  established 
customers.  The  latter  will  pay 
on  average  £26  more  ^ch 
month  for  a home  loan  , 
they  were  paying  three 
months  ago. 

Halifax,  by  far  the  biggest 
lender,  with  2.5  mlTUon  bor- 
rowers, Nationwide  Buflding 
Society  and  Woolwich  an  said 
their  mortage  rates  were 
**under  review".  Other  lend- 
ers hinted  that  a similar  quar- 
ter point  increase  was  likely 
over  the  next  fbw  days. 

Tony  Armstrong,  a director 
of  Northern  Rock  Building 
Society,  said:  “If  mortgage 
lenders  don't  follow  Abbey 
National’s  lead,  then  -it  will 
put  more  pressure  on  the 
Bank  of  Eingland  to  increase 
rates  again.  If  that  happens, 
then  fixed-rate  mortgages  will 
look  all  the  more  attractive.’’ 

Coming  bard  on  the  Chan- 
cellor’s Budget  announce- 
ment that  mortgage  interest 
relief  will  be  cut  from  IS  per 
cent  to  10  per  cent  in  April, 
the  latest  rate  increase  may 
help  to  brake  bouse  prices, 
which  are  growing,at  about  7 
per  cent  a year  according  to 
the  latest  survey  fix>m  the 
Halifax. 

The  survey  shows  that 
property  values  inched  up  by 
OJ  per  cent  in  June,  with 
prices  continuing  to  rise  fast- 
est in  London  and  the  South- 


Housing  market 

Avsfsge  house  prices,  second  quarter  1997 


The  justification 
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east  where  homes  have  in- 
creased in  worth  by  per 
cent  and  3 per  cent  respec- 
tively during  the  second  quar- 
ter of  this  year.  Despite  yes- 
terday’s quarter-point 
increase  In  base  rates,  Halifox 
is  sticldng  to  its  forecast  of 
7 per  cent  annual  growth. 

'The  newly-floated  Wool- 
wich. with  S70.000  borrowers, 
sounded  a more  cautious 
note.  “The  effect  of  three  base 


rate  rises  since  the  etection. 
plus  the  reduction  in  Miras 
cnri  the  increased  stamp  duty 
on  higher  value  properties, 
isn’t  going  to  help  the  bousing 
markrt,**  said  a spokesman. 
"On  the  brighter  side,  it’s 
good  news  for  savers." 

Savers  can  now  expect  a 
further  increase  In  interest 
rates  after  a long  period 
where  building  soei^  ac- 
counts paid  as  little  as  2 or  3 


per  cent.  Woolwich,  for  exam- 
ple, pays  3.2  per  cent  gross  on 
its  Instant  access  savings  ac- 
count, tbfaigh  other  societies' 
postal  accounts  regularly  pay 
more  than  6 per  cent 
Many  savings  institutions 
have  recteitiy  boosted  their 
savings  account  interest  rates 
to  attract  some  of  the  esti- 
mated billion  in  windfall 
payouts  from  the  flotation  of 
mutual  hollding  societies. 


THE  monetary  poBcy  eommittee 
of  the  Bank  of  England  said: 
“Tha  combination  of  rapid 
expansion  of  domestic  demand 
led  by  consumption  end  the 
fiathar  appreciation  of  staffing 
has  sharpened  the  diemma  for 
monetary  poEcy. 

"The  monetary  poGcy 
committee's  task  ts  to  aim  to 
balance  nominal  demand  and 
the  supply  potential  of  the 
economy,  in  order  to  meet  ihe 
inflation  target  and  create  the 
conditions  for  sustained  grcMfth 
of  output  and  amploymenL 

“Continued  growth  of  output 
at  well  above  trend  rates  wc^d 
be  unsustainable. 

"The  committee  reviewed  the 
latest  monetary  and  economic 
data  against  the  background  of 
the  Bank's  inflation  report 
ptfolisfted  on  May  1 3 and  the 
0.25  per  cent  rise  In  interest 
rates  announced  on  June  6. 

"It  concluded  that  the  latest 
month’s  evidBnce — notably  the 
Upward  revision  of  estimated 
output  growth  in  the  fourth  qustier 
of  T99S  and  recant  devebpments 
in  monetary  grmirlh  ertd  retail 
sales  — indloBtad  that  a forther 
ti^flanng  of  monetary  policy  was 
rwcaseaiy,  notwilhstiHicingthe 
further  appradation  of  the 
exchange  rate  and  the 
contractionary  effects  of  tha 
' recent  Budget” 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


Scotland 
loses  out 


An  Engllahman’s  home 
may  be  his  castle,  but 
it  Is  also  an  astute  in- 
vestment. The  samp  cannot  | 
be  said  fbr  the  homes  of  the  ; 
Srats.  writes  Hicbard  Mites. 

While  house  prices  in 
London  and  the  South-east 
continae  to  rise,  properties 
north  of  the  border  have 
fallen  in  value  this  year,  ao- 1 
cording  to  the  latest ' 
re^onal  survey  by  Halifax, 
the  UK's  bluest  lender. 

The  price  of  taomes  in 
Scotland  fell  by  0.8  per  cent 
during  the  last  quarter, 
hard  on  a 1.4  per  cent  d^  , 
Cline  during  the  precerling 
three  months,  further  wid- 
ening the  gap  between 
north  and  sonth. 

Halifax  says  the  average 
price  of  a semi-detached 
house  in  Scotland  is  a little  j 
over  £60,000,  less  than  half 
the  value  of  the  correspond- 
ing property  in  London. 

Big  spenders  will  get  the 
best  deals  in  the  Caledo- 
nian realm.  For  Just  over , 
£600,000  ~ the  tag  on  Tony 
Blair’s  end-of-terrace  house 
in  Islington  ~ one  can  buy 
a 13-bedroom  granite  man- 
sion set  in  53  acres,  half  an 
bour’s  drive  from  the  cen- 
tre of  Gla^w,  complete 
with  tennis  courts  and 
sheep  to  keep  the  lawns 
trimmed. 
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Bargain  basement:  Peal  Castle,  Clovenford,  Borders,  on  the  market  Cor  £250.000 
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IT  1$  rather  unfortunate  for 
the  Bank  rtf  Sogland’s  mon- 
etary policy  committee  that 
^ its  first  three  decisions  have 
I been  to  increase  interest 
rates. 

As  a result  Britain  now  has 
I the  hi^test  base  rates  among 
I the  CT  industrial  economies, 

I  even  thou^  the  upturn  Is 
' less  mature  than  some  others, 
including  the  US. 

This  would  have  been  less 
painful  bad  the  Conservatives 
been  willing  to  act  earlio'  in 
the  year,  rafiier  than  wait  for 
consumte*  credit  and  London 
house  prices  to  take  oS;  and 
bad  shown  more  judg- 
ment over  the  conversion  of 
mutiiaiiy  owned  finwclal  in- 
stitutions. It  was  alwasrs  clear 
that  the  bundling  oftransfors 
from  the  mutual  to  the  public 
quoted  sector  would  cause 
enormous  distortions  to  the  fi- 
nancial system.  It  have 
been  better  paced. 

Given  the  hand  Gordon 
Brown  inherited  as  Chancel- 
lor, it  is  not  that  surprising 
that  his  advisers  came  to  such 
a quids  conclusion  that  au- 
thority over  interest  rates 
should  be  handed  to  Thread- 
needle  Street  This,  it  was  be- 
lieved, would  shidd  the  Chan- 
roTinr  fr-om  diffiruit  monetary 
decisions. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to 
miBgfrw  that  a new  Chaned- 
lor  would  have  been  prepared 
to  ri^  unpt^ularity  and  the 
wrath  of  British  Industry  — 
as  the  pound  marched  to  new 
highs  — by  taking  the  action 
that  Eddie  George  has. 

There  are  reasons  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Bank  has  gone 
too  far.  too  qqickly.  First  de- 
spite a Bud^t  which  made  i 
some  mistakes  (fore^pi  in- 
come dividends  among  them) 
the  bigger  fiscal  picture  of  a 
public  sector  borrowing 
requirement  tumbling  from 
£10^  bilUOD  to  £4billiMl  — 
has  gone  past  unnoticed  in 
the  loud  noises  about  higher 
taxes  on  consumption. 

The  new  City  believers  in 
fiscal  policy  been  sin^- 
larly  unimpressive  in  coming 
forward  with  alternative  tax 
strategies,  and  appear  to  have 
forgotten  tiiat  the  long  lead 
time  between  announdiig  tax 
changes  and  implementing 
tiiem  almost  always  means 
that  tiiey  start  to  work  at  pre- 
cisely wrong  time  — ac- 
ederating  the  boom  as  was 
the  case  post-1987. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  | 
strong  poimd.  The  old  for- : 
mula  which  once  equated  a I 


rise  in  the  pound' ashaviag  »■ 
having  tile  same  impact  as  a 
rise  In  interest  rates  was 
abandoned  as  a Treasury 
dogma,  along  with  much  else, 
a decade  or  so  aga  However, 
it  te-na  use  pretending  that  a 
20  per  emt  rise  in  sterling  Is 
not  baviitt.  an  antl-lnflatiw- 
axy  and  a damping  effect  on 
the  economy,  -r-  the  most 
recent  indu^lal  production 
data  provide  clear  testimony 
to  that.  Far  fixun  producing  a 
stable  economy,  there  ia  the 
danger  than  the  triple 
whammy  of  bigVt'  Interest 
rates,  a strengthening  potmd, 
and  a tighter  fiscal  stance 
could  bring  the  economy 
down  with  a bigger  buny) 
than  necessary. 

Finally,  there  is  the  alve^ 
question  addressed  in 
some  of  the  boxes  in  the 
Ctaancdlor’s  Budget  red  and 
white  book,  which  expressed 
concern  that  the  ouput  gap 
was  pjfrip  to  zero. 

A nxire  confident  monetary 
authority  than  the  Bank 
ml^t  have  been  more  pre- 
pared to  cliallenge  the  as- 
sumptions of  the  past  at  a 
time  when  there  is  no  real 
threat  from  commodity  prices 
or  earnings. 

TTiere  is  still  spare  capacity 
in  the  labour  marlmt  and  a 
chanre  to  test  the  limits  of  the 
nOD-inflati<mary  rate  of  un- 
employment, as  they  have  in 
theUS. 

The  evidence.  Including 
that  from  the  Halifax's  house 
price  survey,  is  that  there  has 
been  too  much  bj’pe  around 
the  idea  of  an  ecQomny  romp- 
ing out  of  controL  The  mone- 
tary policy  committee  must 
beware  of  idaeing  its  own 
credibility  above  the  general 
goexi  ^the  real  economy. 


Hyder^s  sums 


The  distress  signal  sent 
up  by  Hyder.  the  Welsh 
utilities  group,  after  Gor- 
don Brown  anxiounced  details 
of  his  windfall  tax  has  been 
followed  by  the  white  Qag. 

The  water  and  electricity 
group  alarmed  shareholders 
when  it  said  on  Budget  day 
that  it  would  have  to  cany 
out  a thorough  financial 
review  of  the  tax’s  impacL 
It  now  has  unveiled  file 
result.  TTie  tax  would  cost  the 
group  about  £382  million,  it 
would  be  paid  from  borrow- 
ings, business  would  continue 
as  usual  and  there  would  be 
satisfactory  divldmid  growth. 

Hyder  has  rushed  to  avert 
tile  wrath  of  Ian  Byatt,  the 
water  industry  regulator,  by 
promising  that  it  will  not  end 
customer  rebates  or  cut  dis- 
cretionary environmental 
spending. 

One  is  left  wondering  why 
it  took  Hyder  so  long  to  work 
out  that  it  could  afford  its 
windfall  tax  bill  when  City 
anals^  bad  done  the  calcula- 
tions within  hours  <tf  Mr 
Brown  sitting  down. 


Export  pendulum 
swings  from 
industry  to  City 


Overseas  developments  - 

Wat  uwi  met  eandngs  of  IBCtlniincM  iiiafflMfloia,  £000»  m 


Servtoas  Q ImeatiraMmccime 


Lisa  Buddngliam 
Cfty  Editor 


The  Bank  of  Efogland’s  de- 
cision to  raise  interest 
rates  was  greeted  with 
anger  and  weary  disappoint- 
ment by  Industrialists  yester- 
day. 

The  gap  between  the  for- 
tunes of  manufacturers  and 
financial  services  was  made 
clear  with  the  publication  of 


figures  to  sbow  that  the  City 
turned  in  a record  £22.7  bil- 
lion contribution  to  Britain's 
overseas  earnings  last  year  — 
double  the  level  of  10  years 
ago. 

Ian  Peters,  deputy  director- 
general  of  the  British  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  warned 
that  further  rate  rises  might 
be  needed.  Attacking  the  Bud- 
get as  one  “in  which  political 
expediency  took  precedence 
over  the  country’s  economic 
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well-being",  he  said  more 
rises  would  cause  more  cuts 
in  export  earnings,  and  dam- 
age investment  and  jote. 

The  Engineering  Employ- 
ers Federation  said  the  rate 


increase  would  dent  some  (tf 
the  inoentives  for  investment 
announced  in  the  Bud^ 
while  the  TUC's  chief  econo- 
mist. BUI  Callaghan,  said 
tai^r  rates  might  be  wel- 


comed in  the  City  but  were 
"bad  news  for  the  real  ecmio- 
my". 

British  Steel,  which  has 
warned  of  the  dangers  to  ex- 
porters of  higher  rates, 
reacted  to  the  news  calmly.  A 
spokesman  said  sterling’s 
strength  was  being  partly  off- 
set by  the  recovery  in  steel  i 
prices.  However.  City  ana- ' 
iysts  cut  their  forecasts  of  the  I 
^up’s  pretax  profits.  i 

The  Govemment  sou^t  to 
soothe  industry  fears.  Helen 
Liddell.  Ecofximic  Secretary ' 
to  the  Treasury,  said:  "We 
share  the  concern  about  tbe  | 
Impact  the  pound  has  on  in- 1 
dustry."  ' 

Meanwhile,  at  a time  when  ' 
Britain’s  trade  with  overseas 
countries  was  In  deficit,  yes- 
terday's figures  showed  tbe  fi-  , 
nanclal  services  sector  | 
powering  forward  by  another  | 
£2biIlion. 
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Shareholders  back  tunnel  rescue  move 


Across 


Six-hour  Paris  meeting  agrees 
£7bn  debt  restructuring  plan 


MarkMOnor  in  Paris 


CHANNEL  Tunnel  oper- 
ator Eurotunnel  took  a 
step  towards  salvation 
last  night  when  shareholders 
\’oted  to  support  a last-ditch 
rescue  plan. 

The  decision,  by  an  extraor- 
dinary general  meeting  in 
Paris,  authorises  a 70  billion 
franc  (£T  billion)  debt  restruc- 
turhig  deal  agr^  in  princi- 
ple last  April  with  leading 
bank  lenders. 

Eurotunnel  had  needed  the 
approval  of  holders  of  two- 


thirds  of  the  French  shares 
and  three-quarters  of  the  Brit- 
ish shares  to  pursue  the 
restructuring. 

The  apparently  easy  victory 
for  Eurotunnel  belied  the 
tetchy  mood  of  the  6^^*hour 
meeting. 

The  1,700-plus  shareholders 
displayed  a melange  of 
and  ill  humour,  aggression, 
md  t^ir  customary  tenacity 
in  clinging  to  a company 
where  money  disappears  Info 
the  ground. 

Co-chairman  Patrick  Pon- 
soUe  laid  a stark  choice  be- 
fore investors.  They  could 


cbOQse  restnictiulng  of  the 
group's  impressive  debts  — 
giving  half  the  company  to  its 
bankers  la  the  process  — or 
bankruptcy.  Such  a sweet 
talker. 

Not  that  Mr  PonsoUe  and 
his  fellow  directors  were 
given  an  easy  ride.  Dissidimt 
shareholders  bad  gathered  at 
the  back  of  the  massive  Phris 
conference  centre  down  the 
road  from  the  Arc  de 
TTiomphe,  determined  to  bar- 
rack if  nothing  dse. 

Mr  Ponaolle  cannot  have 
been  surprised.  Ahead  of  the 
meeting  members  of  a share- 
holder ginger  group  handed 
out  leaflets  protktlng  against 
his  rescue  plan  as  a rip-off. 
Eurotunnel  shareholders 
"don’t  want  to  be  turkeys," 


said  the  leaflet  Rather  more 
intriguingly,  it  added:  "No 
more  Panamas”,  presumably 
a reference  to  what  happened 
to  small  investors  in  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  rather  than  a be> 
lated  dig  at  General  Noriega. 

Some  shareholders  ap- 
proached the  affair  in  a jolly 
spirit  One'  said  be  had  no 
h^  faelinp  about  what 
happened  to  his  investment 
In  3,SQ0  Eurotunnel  shares. 
"Every  year  we  get  a very 
fancy  slmw.  This  ^ar's  show 
is  the  best  yet  No  one  has 
been  biting  off  someone’s  ear, 
but  it  may  happeo." 

But  such  a devil-tiiay^are 
approach  was  rare.  Mr  Pon- 
sbUe  was  given  a grilling,  and 
some  of  toe  questions  were 
smart.  Why  weren't  the  terms 


of  the  rescue  deal  calculated 
on  toe  basis  of  tbe  price  of 
Burotunoel’s  debt  in  the 
secondary  market?  one  ask^ 

Many  questioners,  bo'w- 
ever,  were  more  direct. 
Shouldn’t  Mr  Fonsolle  take  a 
pay  cut?  Can  we  trust  you? 
Why  do  some  directors  have 
only  one  share? 

Cfoe  shareholder  even  com- 
plained about  the  recent  rise 
in  the  share  price,  demanding 
an  investigation  into  Possilde 
leaks  of  price  sensitive  infor- 
mation. he  was  British,  so 
everyone  understood. 

Mr  P'onsoUe  held  his 
ground  as  best  he  could.  He 
had  one  offin'  to  make:  the 
constructors  of  the  Channel 
Tunnel,  TML.  might  chip  in 
with  compensation. 


1 Matertd  Medway  town 
spurns  the  sick  ^ 

8 Bdle — Tl  am  In  hiding, 
extremities  hidden?*  (3/) 

9 Show  beast  turning  over 
seaweed^ 

10  NameAmericanriver^ 

11  With  Chopin  in  the  pit?  (4) 

12  Widespread  disorder  when 
access  to  flekf  is  baiv^  by 
coppers  (10) 

14  Plundsrcoat^ 

15  A rather  unfortunate  flier? 
C7) 

16  The  Japanese  wave 
grourxfouts  at  foreign  friend 
(7) 

18  Hemingway'^ ‘Riverway*  ^ 

20  Ctypttcailydue'Bnitus'as 
a "division  of  national 

identity”  (10) 


ai  8ee23 

24  Metam Orphic  body — from 
' Tiny 'Rm  a Goliath  (5) 

28  Interpersonai  confusion  of 
I ••  PbuI^  brother  wito  the 
Italian  love  (3) 

26  Undear,  yes?  Rght?  Not 
' quite.  Quite  undw  (7) 

27  Constituent  of  bloQd 
vessels  circulating  saTme 
round  joint  (7) 

Down 

1 Beers  with  goodhead  on 
top  give  you  vrind  ^ 

2 Man  wrestling  with  Hon  fcx 
token  (7) 

3 Rear  dog  royally  spoken  (4) 

4 AcfrBSSSg^iearfrigin  "Real 
men:  SKm  and  fei^*  (7,^ 

8 1 haveivt  a due  for  dictator? 
(4A8) 

6 Lacking  patience,  entering 
fast  to  atrsst  gunners  (10) 


I 7 Colour  glossy,  awfully  neat 

I 8 A quarter  rise  during  birth  (7) 

13  He  played  Oraeuia, 
representing  an  that  is 
bogus  (4,6) 

16  hh  about  passing  flavour 
around(7) 

17  Shelterfrom  storm  under- 
neath drunken  bum  ^ 

19  Panartfilm{7) 

22  Seed  Of  a cereal  crop  ^ 

23A1 A smile?  Almost  No,  a 
riddle  (4,4) 


Solution  temortuw 


9 stuck?  Than  cal  nr  seiutfsre  Am 
on  08B1  338  33S.  ores  cost  SOP 
por  minute  at  oH  Smea.  Service  eup- 
pBtidayXrS 


SUmMIT 


nDoycIsdiHparrAaN 

le-tsaKgflhan* 

WwUHBfUK 

nsMSpapastiea 

aoconsiHiralisse 
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